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this  issue 

AS  only  a  casual  perusal  of  this  issue  of 
*  the  Stylus  will  reveal,  it  is  made  up 
of  prose  and  poetry  that  has  appeared  in 
its  pages  from  the  time  of  its  inception. 
Some  of  the  articles  were  chosen  for  the 
interest  they  might  have  for  the  reader, 
but  most  of  them  were  chosen  for  liter¬ 
ary  excellence.  Yet,  due  to  press  of  time, 
many  better  selections  may  have  been 
overlooked,  and  this  issue  may  also  have 
other  failings  and  shortcomings. 


THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

UR  Alma  Mater  is  seventy-five  years 
old  this  year.  That  means  little  to  out¬ 
siders,  and  at  the  most  it  will  suggest  only 
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that  time  moves  quickly.  To  most  under¬ 
graduates  it  leaves  only  a  vague  reason 
for  being  proud  to  attend  a  school  that 
is  growing  old.  For  them  the  words  Alma 
Mater  mean  Dear  Mother,  and  they  have 
no  more  meaning.  But  for  those  about  to 
graduate,  and  for  the  alumni,  the  words 
Alma  Mater  are  replete  with  meaning  and 
significance. 

For  the  alumni  their  college  has  been 
truly  a  mother,  and  only  slightly  less  dear 
than  the  mother  who  gave  them  life. 
They  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  their  Alma  Mater  is  a  group  of 
beautiful  buildings,  class  rooms,  and 
teachers.  Before  they  graduated,  it 
dawned  on  them  that  Alma  Mater  is  the 
spirit  that  dwells  in  those  buildings.  It 
is  the  soul — warm,  friendly  and  motherly. 

When  a  student  graduates  and  leaves 
his  college  for  the  last  time,  that  new 
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realization  bursts  on  him  even  more 
clearly.  Then  he  leaves  the  life  of  the 
college  to  live  in  the  broader,  wider, 
severer  life  of  the  world,  and  he  feels 
uncertain  and  afraid.  It  is  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  timidity  that  overwhelmed  him 
when  his  mother  left  him  alone  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  frightened  and  he 
cried.  But  now  he  is  a  man,  and  when  his 
second  mother  sends  him  into  the  world, 
he  feels  only  a  gripping  of  the  heart. 
Now  he  understands  fully  how  Alma 
Mater  protected  him,  guided  him,  loved 
him. 

For  students,  friends,  and  alumni  it 
should  be  reason  for  pride  and  quiet  hap¬ 
piness  that  Boston  College  has  reached 
its  seventy-fifth  year.  Goldsmith  said  he 
loved  all  old  things:  old  books,  old 
friends,  old  wine.  Even  an  old  school  is 
loved  better  than  one  that  is  young.  Even 
those  who  are  unfriendly  to  it  will  re¬ 
spect  it  and  honor  it.  Age  casts  an  aura 
of  wisdom  and  learning  about  it — even 
as  with  men. 

Boston  College  has  passed  its  most  try¬ 
ing  period,  and  it  has  known  times  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  and  harsh.  Its  founders 
combated  hostility,  and  that  the  school 
might  live,  they  sacrificed  strength  and 
life.  Father  McElroy,  Father  Bapst,  and 


Father  Fulton  and  all  the  other  pioneers 
were  courageous  and  far-visioned,  and 
their  trials  have  not  been  in  vain. 

All  friends  of  Boston  College  wish  it 
long  life  and  a  vigorous  life  that  it  may 
labor  more  and  more  fruitfully  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

The  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Stylus  in  1883. 

O  a  casual  observer  of  human  nature, 
it  may  sometimes  appear  strange  that 
the  man  whose  labors  are  confined  to  the 
domain  of  thought  and  its  expression, 
should  be  longer  remembered  than  he 
who  has  accomplished  for  the  world  some 
great  work  of  hand;  that  fame  should 
favor  him  who  writes  well  rather  than 
him  who  does  well;  that  often  the  little 
street  Arab  can  tell  you  the  author  of 
David  Copperfield ,  while  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  is  as  unknown 
to  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Chan  dyn¬ 
asty;  that  every  word-weaver  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  may  hope  for  his  share  of  renown, 
while  the  silent  worker  at  the  loom,  whose 
weaving  does  more  good,  perhaps,  passes 
away  uncared  for  and  unknown.  Yet,  this 
( Continued  on  Page  90) 
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The  Right  Eye  of  Tao  Ping 


ALL  was  tranquility  and  harmony  in  the 
Garden  of  Wu  Chin.  And  why  not  ? 
The  Chins  had  had  little  to  bother  them 
for  years.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Chin 
was  a  power  in  the  community  and,  as 
mandarin,  had  performed  his  public 
duties  with  a  hereditary  Chin-like  regard 
for  justice  and  the  commonweal.  His 
family,  known  throughout  the  province 
as  the  Potentate  Chins,  was  always  for  the 
commonweal.  And  Mr.  Chin  was  proud, 
justly  proud,  that  he  upheld  the  Chin  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  the  sacred  and  immemorial 
usages  of  his  ancestors. 

Wu  Chin  decided  that  it  was  high  time 
that  he  had  his  tea.  He  said  as  much  to 
the  old  servant  who  hovered  near.  He 
intimated  also,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
quavers,  that  it  would  please  him  if  his 
son,  Li,  should  join  him  in  the  collation. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  garden.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  talk  to  his  son,  who  was 
most  polite  and  did  not  interrupt  too 
much.  A  well  brought  up  youth,  he  re- 


By  MARTIN  J.  KANE  '28 

The  story  of  a  man  who 
mastered  chance . 

fleeted.  A  true  Chin.  Wu’s  philosophic 
teachings  had  borne  fruit  in  the  young 
Li.  He  would  do  honor  to  the  name  of 
Chin. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  garden  and  Li 
appeared.  He  was  a  well  set  up  chap  and 
already  carried  an  air  of  dignity  on  his 
shoulders.  He  paid  the  proper  respects  to 
his  father  and  assisted  him  in  serving 
the  tea. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Wu 
Chin  was  not  yet  ready  for  conversation. 
He  sipped  his  beverage  and  regarded  his 
son  pridefully.  Li  sipped  his  tea  and  re¬ 
garded  his  father  respectfully. 

The  elder  Chin  spoke. 

’'Well,  my  son,  and  how  have  you 
been  employing  your  time?” 

"With  profit,  my  father.” 

’’That  is  to  be  expected  of  a  Chin,” 
said  Wu.  "What  is  it  that  you  have  been 
doing?” 

"I  have  been  studying  the  Laws  of 
Chance,  my  father.” 

"Mathematics  is  a  great  science,”  said 
Wu  profoundly. 

"True,  my  father.” 

"And  great  are  the  truths  of  algebra.” 

"So  I  have  discovered.” 

"Did  you  win?” 

"Much!” 

"That  is  to  be  expected  of  a  Chin.” 

"Our  ancestors  will  be  pleased.” 

"It  will  give  especial  satisfaction  to 


Nam  Po  Chin,”  said  Wu  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction. 

"And  why  is  that,  O  my  father?”  in¬ 
quired  Li. 

Many  years  ago,  said  Wu  Chin,  the 
great  Tao  Ping  was  mandarin  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  In  that  time  the  country  hereabouts 
was  under  the  particular  protection  of  a 
singularly  potent  talisman.  This  charm 
consisted  of  an  emerald  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  was  owned  by  the  ruler,  Tao 
Ping.  At  this  time,  unfortunately,  the 
Chins  were  not  in  power  here.  Tao  Ping 
ruled,  and  with  an  iron  hand.  The  talis¬ 
man  gave  him  his  authority,  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  if  the  emerald  were 
ever  lost  from  him,  the  region  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  one  who  possessed 
the  emerald.  Thus  it  had  been  for  ages. 
Tao  Ping  had  wrested  the  emerald,  by 
foul  means,  from  another  family,  and  with 
it  in  his  possession  he  ruled  for  many 
years. 

Finally  the  respectable  families  of  the 
community,  among  which  were  the  Chins, 
convened  in  the  home  of  Nam  Po  Chin, 
a  truly  great  and  wise  man,  extremely 
popular  among  his  fellows  by  reason  of 
his  wit  and  cunning,  which  he  applied 
always  to  a  good  purpose.  The  object  of 
this  conference  was  to  light  upon  some 
means  of  separating  Tao  Ping  from  the 
sacred  talisman.  It  may  be  seen  that  this 
was  likely  to  prove  a  difficult  task  when 
I  tell  you  that  while  it  was  known  that 
Tao  Ping  had  the  emerald  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  no  one  could  say  where  he  kept  it. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  discover  its  hiding 
place,  servants  in  the  employ  of  Tao  Ping 
himself,  had  been  bribed,  unknown  to 
their  master,  to  search  the  entire  estate. 
The  search  lasted  for  weeks  and  produced 
nothing.  Thereupon  it  was  hinted  that, 
perhaps,  the  mandarin  had  lost  the  em¬ 
erald  and  was  maintaining  his  position  on 


sheer  bluff.  Consequently,  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  bold  old  warrior,  it  was 
decided  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  Tao  Ping  and  that  he  be  de¬ 
manded  to  show  that  the  emerald  was 
still  his  and  that  he  had  not  lost  it.  This 
was  done,  and  when  the  delegation  ar¬ 
rived  and  stated  its  mission,  Tao  Ping 
produced  the  emerald  without  hesitation, 
but  did  not  reveal  where  he  had  it  con¬ 
cealed.  The  delegation  returned,  much 
chagrined,  and  reported  that  Tao  Ping 
kept  the  talisman  on  his  person,  but  in 
what  place  they  were  unable  to  determine. 

Shortly  after  this,  by  an  odd  coinci¬ 
dence,  it  was  bruited  about  that  the  man¬ 
darin  had  been  set  upon  by  a  band  of 
thieves  who  searched  him  thoroughly — 
so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  he  suffered 
considerable  indignity  at  their  hands.  It 
was  learned  from  authoritative  sources 
that  the  thieves  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  emerald. 

So  it  was,  then,  having  been  thus 
thwarted  at  every  turn,  that  the  respec¬ 
table  families  of  the  district  gathered  at 
the  home  of  Nam  Po  Chin  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  dissolving  the  power  of  the 
unpopular  Tao  Ping.  It  was  agreed  at  the 
outset  that  this  could  be  done  only  by 
obtaining  the  elusive  talisman.  How  this 
might  be  managed  was  very  much  a 
problem. 

Various  schemes  were  proposed  and 
none  of  them  adopted.  Discouragement 
of  the  most  unnerving  sort  had  settled  on 
the  group  when  Nam  Po  Chin,  may  his 
name  be  honored  always,  came  forward 
with  a  suggestion.  It  was  one  that  did 
not  inspire  confidence  in  the  assembly, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  sagacity  of  Nam 
Po  Chin  was  even  then  well  known  and 
admired. 

"I  shall,”  said  Nam  Po  Chin,  "gamble 
with  Tao  Ping.  And  when  I  have  won 
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all  his  holdings  and  his  wealth,  I  shall 
suggest  that  we  cast  dice  for  his  emerald.” 

"Suppose,”  demanded  an  old  merchant, 
"that  Tao  Ping  should  win?” 

Nam  Po  Chin  smiled.  "That  is  not 
possible,”  he  replied,  "for  I  possess  a 
charm  sufficient  to  prevent  all  losses.” 

With  these  words  he  produced  a  pair 
of  dice  and  tossed  them  carelessly  onto 
the  table.  A  seven  turned  up  at  the  first 
roll.  Once  more  he  rolled  them  and  at 
the  second  cast  another  seven  appeared. 

"Truly,”  they  murmured,  "this  is  great 
magic.” 

Thus  it  was  decided  that  Nam  Po  Chin 
should  gamble  with  Tao  Ping. 

It  was  customary,  once  a  month,  for 
Tao  Ping  as  mandarin  of  the  district,  to 
invite  all  the  best  families  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  his  home  for  divertissement. 
Nam  Po  Chin  determined  that  this  should 
be  the  night  when  he  would  gamble  with 
Tao  Ping.  For,  he  reasoned,  before  his 
assembled  guests  the  mandarin  would  not 
dare  to  lose  face  by  appearing  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  the  Laws  of  Chance.  If 
a  bit  cautious,  Tao  Ping  was  also  proud. 

On  the  appointed  night,  therefore,  Nam 
Po  Chin  appeared  at  the  home  of  Tao 
Ping  and  with  him  he  carried  his  charmed 
dice.  With  him,  too,  came  the  members 
of  all  the  best  families,  not  one  of  whom 
had  refused  the  mandarin’s  invitation  lest 
he  miss  the  spectacular  gaming  which 
would  ensue.  There  was  none  who 
doubted  the  magic  of  Nam  Po  Chin’s 
dice.  Least  of  all  did  Nam  Po  Chin  doubt 
their  efficacy  in  time  of  need. 

So  it  was,  then,  that  when  a  lull  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  entertainment  which  Tao 
Ping  had  provided,  Nam  Po  Chin  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  like  to  try  his  luck 
at  dice  with  Tao  Ping.  The  host  did  not 
accede  to  the  suggestion  with  pleasure, 
but  seeing  that  his  guests  were  eager  to 


watch  the  sport  he  signified  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  Nam  Po 
Chin.  Purposely,  Nam  Po  Chin  set  the 
stakes  very  high  and  the  gaming  com¬ 
menced. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed 
account  of  what  followed.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  in  the  early  morning  Nam 
Po  Chin  had  won  all  the  holdings  and  all 
the  wealth  of  Tao  Ping.  Several  times 
during  the  night  the  mandarin  had  of¬ 
fered  to  retire  from  the  game,  but  his 
guests,  with  assurances  that  he  could  not, 
by  all  the  Laws  of  Chance,  continue  to 
lose  forever,  forced  him  to  continue.  He 
did  so  perspiringly. 

Now  it  remained  for  Nam  Po  Chin  to 
win  the  talismanic  emerald  of  Tao  Ping. 
A  fine  delicacy  which  was  in  his  nature 
refused  to  allow  him  to  suggest  directly 
that  the  next  cast  be  for  the  emerald. 

"Have  you,”  he  asked  of  Tao  Ping, 
"anything  else  of  value  which  you  would 
care  to  risk  on  the  chance  of  winning 
back  your  money?” 

"Nothing,”  answered  the  unhappy 
mandarin.  "Nothing,  if  you  except  the 
emerald  which  is  my  power.” 

"That  is  worth  little  now,”  observed 
Nam  Po  Chin.  "For  without  your  hold¬ 
ings  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  rule  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

"Yes,”  agreed  Tao  Ping.  "Still,  I  do  not 
care  to  risk  it.” 

"I  shall  give  you  a  choice  then,”  of¬ 
fered  Nam  Po  Chin.  "I  shall  gamble  all 
my  winnings  against  either  one  of  your 
eyes  or,  if  you  prefer,  against  the  emerald 
which  you  value  so  highly.  But  one  or 
the  other  you  must  choose.  Your  eye  or 
your  emerald.” 

For  a  long  time  Tao  Ping  was  lost 
in  deep  thought.  The  assembled  best 
families  waited  breathless  for  the  decision. 
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Silence  hung  over  the  group. 

Tao  Ping  spoke. 

"We  shall  put  it  this  way,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  it  is  the  custom  in  gambling 
for  the  stakes  to  be  put  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  the  dice  are  cast.  Since  I  am  not 
one  to  go  against  the  traditions  of  the 
sport,  I  cannot,  choosing  to  risk  my  em¬ 
erald,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  custom. 
Nevertheless,  you  all  know  that  I  have 
successfully  kept  it  a  great  secret  as  to 
where  I  have  hidden  my  emerald,  and  un¬ 
less  it  be  necessary,  I  do  not  care  to  re¬ 
veal  this  secret.  Therefore,  I  cannot  place 
my  emerald  on  the  table.  But,  since  you 
seem  to  place  as  great  a  value  on  one  of 
my  eyes  as  you  do  on  the  emerald,  I  have 
a  plan  to  offer  which,  I  think,  will  rid  us 
of  the  difficulty.  I  shall  gamble  my  right 
eye  against  your  winnings.  If  I  should 
win,  which  seems  doubtful,  then  all  will 
be  well.  If  I  should  lose,  which  seems 
certain,  you  may  have  my  right 
eye  and  with  it  you  may  have, 
as  a  free  gift,  my  emerald. 

Thus  I  need  not  reveal  the 
hiding  place  of  my  emerald 
until  it  is  certainly  lost,  and  as 
my  right  eye  will  be  in  plain 


sight  there  will  be  no  need  to  place  it 
on  the  table." 

"That  is  eminently  fair,"  said  the  great 
Nam  Po  Chin.  And  the  assembled  best 
families  agreed  that  it  was  indeed  quite 
just. 

Breathing  a  short  prayer  to  the  gods  of 
chance,  Nam  Po  Chin,  who  still  held  the 
dice,  made  his  cast.  As  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  was,  the  inevitable  seven 
turned  up  on  the  table. 

"I  have  won,"  said  Nam  Po  Chin. 

"He  has  won,”  murmured  the  assem¬ 
bled  best  families. 

"You  have  won,"  assented  Tao  Ping  and 
with  a  sigh  he  plucked  out  his  right  eye 
and  dropped  it  on  the  table.  Being  glass, 
it  broke,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  shattered 
pieces  lay  the  talismanic  emerald. 

"So  you  see,  my  son,  that  it  is  well  to 
have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Laws  of  Chance  and  to  use  that 
acquaintance  to  useful  purpose.” 

Thus  quoth  Wu  Chin  in  his 
garden  as  he  sipped  the  last  of 
his  tea. 

"Algebra  is  a  great  science," 
observed  Li. 


La  Mode 
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The  violets  fair 
Are  all  the  show. 
Most  maidens  wear 
The  violets  fair; 
And  everywhere 
You  chance  to  go. 
The  violets  fair 
Are  all  the  show. 
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Alice  in  Blunderland 


After  watching  four  empty  cars 
-  marked  "Limited”  go  by  without 
stopping,  Alice  began  to  fear  that  she 
would  never  reach  the  Queen’s  in  time. 
And  just  as  she  was  about  to  walk  she 
felt  an  awful  draught  behind  her. 

"Gracious!”  thought  Alice,  "what’s 
that?”  and  turning  she  saw  her  old  friend 
the  Doormouse  rubbing  his  eyes  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  copious  yawn.  His  mouth 
was  open  so  wide  that  for  a  time  Alice 
feared  he  would  never  be  able  to  shut  it 
again,  but  with  a  violent  effort  he  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

"Hello,”  said  Alice,  "you’ve  got  a  new 
suit.” 

"Well,  it  won’t  be  new  long,”  replied 
the  Doormouse  without  opening  his  eyes. 
"It  is  wearing  out  so  on  the  corners.” 
"On  the  corners?”  questioned  Alice. 
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"Yes,”  answered  the  Doormouse.  "You 
see,  it  s  this  way.  I  am  a  policeman  now. 
I  wear  these  big,  bright  buttons  and 
march  in  parades  and  frighten  little  boys.” 

"Don’t  you  have  to  arrest  people?” 
asked  Alice. 

No,”  replied  the  Doormouse  conde¬ 
scendingly.  We  have  a  new  scheme  now. 
When  the  Hatter  and  the  Mad  March 
Hare  and  I  used  to  hold  that  everlasting 
Tea-Party,  when  it  was  always  six  o’clock 
and  we  didn’t  even  have  time  to  wash 
the  dishes,  then  they  used  to  arrest  peo¬ 
ple.  But  now  we  know  that  the  poor 
creature  who  goes  wrong  is  not  to  blame. 
He  is  the  child  of  Heredity  and  Environ¬ 
ment”  ("Queer  parents,”  thought  Alice) 
"and  Heredity  is  to  blame.  So  we  edu¬ 
cate  the  criminal,  and  when  he  knows 
what  is  useful  for  him,  then  he  is  to  con¬ 
sider  that  as  good  for  him.  We  teach  him 
to  enjoy  the  esthetic,  and  we  let  him  wan¬ 
der  in  the  Queen’s  garden  and  feed  him 
on  treacle.  By  the  time  that  he  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  perhaps  when  he  dies 
his  soul  may  turn  into  a  sunflower  or  a 
dove”  ("Or  a  mule,”  thought  Alice)  "he 
is  used  to  wearing  fine  clothes,  and  is 
cured.  At  least,”  he  added,  "Theory 
says  so.” 

"And  are  they  really-cured  by  this  treat¬ 
ment?”  asked  Alice. 

"Of  course  not,”  replied  the  Door¬ 
mouse.  "Nobody  expects  them  to  be. 
But  it’s  a  grand  Theory,  isn’t  it?  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  Theory,  where 
would  my  job  be?” 
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Alice  didn’t  know  where  it  would  be, 
so  she  made  no  reply. 

"And  you  know  we’ve  got  to  spend 
the  city’s  money  on  something,  so  why 
not  spend  it  on  Theory?’’  continued  the 
Doormouse. 

There  was  no  answer  to  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  proposition,  so  Alice  asked,  "Do 
you  like  being  a  policeman  better  than 
sitting  at  the  Tea-Party?’’  and  she  laughed 
as  she  thought  of  the  way  the  Tea-Party 
had  ended,  with  the  Hatter  and  the  Mad 
March  Hare  stuffing  the  sleeping  Door- 
mouse  into  the  teapot. 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  Doormouse, 
"if  only  my  suit  didn’t  wear  out  so  on  the 
corners." 

"I  didn’t  see  any  corners,"  said  Alice, 
and  indeed  there  were  none  to  be  seen, 
for  the  Doormouse  looked  almost  as 
round  as  an  apple — if  you  call  an  apple 
round — only  his  curve  projected  out  a 
little  more  in  front  of  him  than  on  any 
other  side. 

"Stupid!"  muttered  the  Doormouse. 
"Of  course  I  haven’t  any  corners.  Only 
those  who  work  have  corners  on  them¬ 
selves.  The  Tea-Party  was  much  more 
economical" — Alice  wondered  what  that 
meant — "because  we  only  moved  from 
chair  to  chair,  while  here  I  just  get  com¬ 
fortably  asleep  when  I  have  to  jump  in 
and  Ring  In.  And  this  waking  up  so 
often  is  hard  on  clothes." 

"What  does  Ring  In  mean?"  asked 
Alice. 

"That  means  that  at  certain  times  I  pull 
this  bell,  and  then  at  Headquarters 
("How  fond  he  is  of  big  words,”  thought 
Alice)  they  know  that  while  I  am  pulling 
the  bell  I  am  not  asleep.  Nobody  cares 
about  the  between  times.” 

"Have  you  ever  caught  anybody  doing 
wrong?”  asked  Alice. 

"I’ve  never  caught  anybody,"  said  the 


Doormouse,  "though  I’ve  often  seen 
them.  It’s  very  simple.” 

Alice  couldn’t  see  that  it  was  so  very 
simple,  but  she  saw  a  car  coming  which 
wasn’t  marked  "Limited,”  so  she  held  up 
her  finger  for  it  to  stop.  As  it  came 
nearer,  Alice  was  surprised  to  see  the 
Mad  March  Hare  standing  on  front, 
wildly  stamping  on  a  bell.  The  March 
Hare  also  had  on  a  blue  suit  with  brass 
buttons,  so  Alice  concluded  that  stamping 
on  the  bell  was  his  way  of  Ringing  In. 
But  the  March  Hare’s  suit  was  dusty  and 
his  buttons  not  polished,  whereas  the 
Doormouse’ s  looked  like  new.  When  the 
Hare  saw  the  Doormouse  he  gravely  lifted 
his  hat.  The  Doormouse  barely  nodded. 

Alice  started  to  enter  the  front  door  of 
the  car,  but  the  Hare  shut  the  door  in  her 
face  and  shouted,  "Rear  door!  Rear 
door!” 

"He  hasn’t  improved  in  manners  any,” 
said  Alice  as  she  hurried  through  the  mud 
to  the  rear  door.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
put  her  foot  on  the  step  the  car  started. 

"Does  this  car  go — ?”  began  Alice. 

"Yes,"  shouted  the  Hatter,  and  he  gave 
the  signal  to  start. 

Alice  barely  hopped  on  while  the  Hat¬ 
ter  bellowed,  "All  aboard.” 

"I  don’t  see  how  you  know  whether 
this  car  goes  where  I  want  to  go  or  not," 
said  Alice  indignantly. 

"You  didn’t  say  you  wanted  to  go  any 
place,"  replied  the  Hatter,  pushing  her 
into  the  car.  "You  merely  asked  does  this 
car  go,  and  of  course  it  does,  or  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  car." 

"What  would  it  be?"  asked  Alice. 

"Why,  it  would  be  a  lunch  room,”  said 
the  Hatter. 

"Anyway,  you  didn’t  give  me  time  to 
finish,"  said  Alice. 

"Haven’t  got  any  time,"  said  the  Hat¬ 
ter.  "In  fact,  we’re  behind  time  already. 
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Here  it  is  next  Tuesday  and  this  is  last 
Tuesday’s  car.  Besides,  you  shouldn’t  ask 
me  any  questions,  I’m  only  paid  to  collect 
fares.” 

"You’re  paid  to  be  civil,”  said  Alice. 

"Wrong  again,”  said  the  Hatter.  "You 
only  have  to  be  civil  on  a  civil  service  job, 
and  this  isn’t.” 

Alice  looked  around  for  a  seat.  She 
saw  several  she  thought  were  empty,  but 
whenever  she  tried  to  sit  down,  she  found 
that  in  some  strange  manner  the  creatures 
occupying  the  seats  next  to  the  one  in 
which  she  intended  to  sit,  suddenly 
swelled  up  so  big  that  her  seat  entirely 
disappeared.  After  several  attempts  Alice 
gave  up  trying  to  sit  down,  and  leaned 
against  the  door.  She  was  fairly  comfort¬ 
able  when  the  Hatter  suddenly  opened  the 
door,  pushed  some  more  passengers  into 
the  car  and  shouted,  "Move  up  forward, 
please” 

"How  can  I  move  up  forward  when  the 
car  is  already  full?”  said  Alice.  "There’s 
no  room.” 

"There’s  always  room,’  said  the  Hatter. 
"Up  forward,”  and  he  pushed  Alice  into 
a  wriggling,  writhing  crowd  of  people. 
They  made  no  room  for  Alice,  but  pushed 
her,  and  poked  their  elbows  into  her  so 
that  she  felt  all  out  of  shape.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  this  rough  treatment,  the 
Hatter  stuck  out  his  hand  and  yelled  as 
loud  as  he  could,  "Fare,  please” 

"You  needn’t  shout  so  loud,”  said 
Alice.  "You  frightened  me.” 

"Can’t  help  it,’  replied  the  Hatter,  "I’ve 
got  to  obey  rules.” 

Alice  paid  her  fare  and  asked  for  a 
transfer,  but  the  Hatter  hurried  away  and 
was  lost  in  the  crowd.  "Never  mind,” 
thought  Alice,  "I’ll  get  it  when  he  comes 
back.” 

The  Hatter  continued  to  shove  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  car  and  shout,  "Up  forward, 


please”  till  Alice  found  herself  up  close 
to  the  March  Hare.  He  was  still  jumping 
on  the  bell,  and  grew  so  very  red  when¬ 
ever  anybody  crossed  the  track,  that  Alice 
feared  he  would  burst.  And  he  kept 
muttering  such  terrible  words  that  at  first 
Alice  was  afraid  to  speak  to  him.  After 
a  while  she  plucked  up  courage  and  said, 
"How  do  you  do?” 

"I  don’t  do  at  all,”  replied  the  Hare 
without  even  looking  around,  "I’m  being 
constantly  done /’ 

Alice  bit  her  lip.  "Mad  as  ever,”  she 
thought,  but  she  tried  again. 

"I  saw  you  tip  your  hat  to  the  Door- 
mouse.  Doesn’t  he  still  owe  you  money?” 

"No,”  said  the  Hare,  "not  now.  Since 
he  joined  the  Force  he  has  bought  out  the 
road,  and  now  I  am  working  for  him. 
But  things  won’t  be  this  way  long,  for 
the  Hatter  is  buying  brick  blocks  now, 
and  when  he  gets  enough  I  am  to  have  his 
job — if  there  is  any  job  left  when  he  gets 
through.” 

Alice  was  curious  to  know  more  about 
the  Force ,  but  the  Hare  turned  around 
and  shouted,  "Move  down  in  the  car, 
please” 

"That’s  funny,”  said  Alice,  "the  Hatter 
says  'Move  up’  and  the  Hare  says  'Move 
down.’  I  wonder  what’ll  happen  when 
we  get  so  crowded  that  we  can’t  move 
either  way?” 

"It  never  gets  that  way,”  said  the  Hare, 
"and  besides,  don’t  ask  foolish  questions. 
You’d  better  keep  quiet.  Can’t  you  read 
the  rules?” 

Following  the  direction  of  his  finger, 
Alice  read: 

Rule  I.  "Anybody  riding  on  this  car 
does  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk.” 

Rule  II.  "Company  not  responsible  for 
lost  limbs,  children,  or  tempers.” 

Rule  III.  "Do  not  talk  to  the  Motor- 
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man,  he’s  mad  enough  already.” 

(Signed)  The  Doormouse. 

Alice  said  no  more,  but  started  to  read 
the  advertisements,  wondering  all  the 
while  why  the  Hatter  was  buying  brick 
blocks.  "Maybe  he’s  married,”  thought 
Alice,  but  she  still  kept  wondering. 
"Why  does  he  buy  brick  blocks? 
Wouldn’t  wooden  ones  do  just  as  well?” 
And  then  she  thought  how  liable  a  poor 
little  tot  would  be  to  hurt  itself  if  it  built 
a  great  high  tower  of  brick  blocks  and  the 
cat  rubbed  against  it,  knocking  the  whole 
tower  over  on  the  baby.  She  had  even 
gotten  as  far  as  imagining  what  a  racket 
a  bunch  of  brick  blocks  would  make  at 
home  and  how  they  would  dent  the  floor 
if  baby  should  throw  them  at  the  cat, 
when  a  voice  shouted  in  her  ear,  "Fare, 
please 

"I  paid  you  once,”  said  Alice  indig¬ 
nantly,  "and  asked  you  for  a  transfer.” 

"Did  you  get  it?”  queried  the  Hatter. 

"No,”  replied  Alice. 

"Then  you  didn’t  pay  your  fare,”  said 
the  Hatter.  "For  the  Rule  says,  'Ask  for 
a  transfer  when  you  pay  your  fare’  and  if 
you  asked  me  I  would  have  heard  you, 
and  if  I  heard  you  I  would  have  given 
you  one;  but  since  I  didn’t  give  you  one, 
then  you  didn’t  pay  your  given  fare.” 

This  was  too  deep  for  Alice,  and  she 
got  quite  dizzy  trying  to  follow  such 
reasoning.  Seeing  that  everybody  in  the 
car  was  looking  at  her,  and  feeling  her¬ 
self  grow  very  red,  she  gave  the  Hatter 
another  nickel.  The  Hatter  pocketed  it 
with  a  grin  and  gave  her  a  transfer.  She 
noticed  that  the  Hatter  never  had  to 
Ring  In. 

Alice  was  very  uncomfortable  now. 
She  was  hot,  and  could  hardly  find  room 
for  one  foot  on  the  floor.  She  had  to 
support  the  people  beside  her,  for  they 


leaned  on  her  as  if  she  were  a  post.  And 
she  was  sure  that  somebody  had  put  his 
umbrella  in  her  pocket.  But  she  said 
nothing,  and  tried  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  This  was  hard  work,  for  the 
window  was  very  dirty.  In  spite  of  this 
she  could  see  that  there  were  no  side¬ 
walks.  "I  wonder  why,”  thought  Alice. 

"Because  there  is  no  need  for  them,” 
said  a  voice  directly  over  her  head. 

Alice  looked  up,  but  saw  nobody. 

"I  wonder  who  spoke,”  she  thought. 

"You’re  always  wondering,”  said  the 
voice. 

Alice  looked  again,  and  right  over  her 
head  she  saw  the  grin  of  the  Cheshire 
Cat. 

"Goody,”  exclaimed  Alice,  as  she 
watched  the  eyes  and  funny-looking 
whiskers  appear.  She  waited  until  the 
ears  were  in  sight  and  then  said,  "How 
did  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
about?” 

"That’s  easy,”  said  the  Cat.  "I  am 
a  professor  now,  and  I  realize  that  the 
subconscious  abnormality  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  thought  communicates  itself  to  the 
vibrating  ether,  which  is  receptive  of  such 
motions,  thereby  transmitting  them  to  me. 
For  you  know  that  thought  is  now  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  mere  nerve  vibration.” 

Alice  didn’t  know  any  such  thing,  and 
thought  that  it  was  the  greatest  piece  of 
nonsense  that  she  had  ever  heard.  But 
since  the  Cat  was  still  grinning,  she  felt 
sure  that  he  didn’t  believe  a  word  of  it 
himself,  so  she  cried,  "But  why  are  there 
no  sidewalks?” 

"There  is  no  need  for  them,”  said  the 
Cat.  "That’s  easy.  For  if  nobody  walks, 
then  you  don’t  need  any  sidewalks.  No¬ 
body  has  to  walk  now,  it’s  so  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  And  then  the  Street  Department 
doesn’t  think  it  right  to  waste  good  money 
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getting  rid  of  snow  when  the  sun  will 
do  it  for  nothing  later  on.” 

"What  is  everybody  doing  that  keeps 
them  too  busy  to  walk?”  asked  Alice. 

"Doing  nothing”  replied  the  Cat. 

"That  ought  not  to  keep  them  very 
busy,  then,”  said  Alice. 

"It  does,  though,”  replied  the  Cat, 
"that  and  killing  time.” 

This  puzzled  Alice,  and  she  was  about 
to  ask  why  time  was  being  killed,  when 
the  Cat  said,  "Goodness  me,  child,  you’re 
breathing !  And  the  sign  says,  'No  breath¬ 
ing  in  this  car.  Penalty  One  Hundred 
Dollars’.” 

"Why  can’t  I  breathe  here?”  said  Alice. 

"Because  if  you  did  and  had  any  germs 
in  your  lungs,  perhaps  somebody  else 
might  get  them,  and  that  isn’t  Sanitary, 
you  know,”  answered  the  Cat. 

"But  how  can  I  live  without  breath¬ 
ing?”  said  Alice. 

"I’ll  answer  that  if  you’ll  tell  me  how 
you  can  breathe  in  such  a  crowded  car,” 
said  the  Cat. 

"That’s  right,”  thought  Alice,  "how 
can  I?”  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
answer,  so  she  said,  "I  hope  I  won’t  be 
late.” 

"You  won’t  be,”  said  the  Cat  looking 
at  his  watch. 

"What  a  funny  looking  watch!”  cried 
Alice.  "It  has  only  one  hand!” 

"It  doesn’t  need  any  more,”  said  the 
Cat.  "You  see  it  always  points  to  today, 
so  it  is  never  wrong.  And  where  would 
the  other  hands  point  if  it  had  any  more 
hands?  They  couldn’t  point  to  yesterday, 
for  that’s  gone.  And  they  couldn’t  point 
to  tomorrow,  for  that  never  gets  here. 
And  since  it  always  points  to  today,  it 
never  has  to  move, ’  and  since  it  never 
has  to  move,  the  works  never  get  out  of 
order.  In  fact,  it  has  no  works  to  get  out 
of  order.” 


"True,”  said  Alice,  a  little  bit  ashamed, 
"but  how  can  you  tell  when  tomorrow 
gets  here?” 

” Tomorrow  never  comes,  and  it  isn’t 
convenient  to  have  tomorrows.  So  if  you 
promise  somebody  that  you’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them  tomorrow  you  never  have 
to  do  it.” 

"How  about  yesterday?”  asked  Alice. 

"Nobody  bothers  about  yesterday, 
either,”  said  the  Cat.  "That’s  not  con¬ 
venient.  You  see,  yesterday  is  always  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  you  need  never  worry  about 
what  you  did  yesterday,  because  yester¬ 
day  can  never  be  today,  can  it?  So  why 
worry?” 

There  was  something  Alice  didn’t  like 
about  this  scheme,  for  at  home  she  always 
reviewed  yesterday’s  lesson,  then  studied 
today’s,  and  then  read  over  tomorrow’s. 
But  now  there  would  be  no  need  of  this 
useless  labor.  "And  pretty  soon,”  she 
thought,  "there  won’t  be  any  today. 
There  will  be  only  one  now,  and  then  we 
won’t  have  to  bother  about  anything  but 
just  what  we  feel  like  doing  when  it  is 
now.” 

"Very  true,”  said  the  Cat,  "but  you 
mustn’t  think  so  much.  Nobody  thinks 
now.” 

Poor  Alice  felt  that  she  was  very  much 
behind  the  times,  and  was  thinking  what 
the  Cat  would  do  next  when  he  inter¬ 
rupted  her  by  saying,  "There  you  go 
thinking  again.” 

Alice  was  ready  to  cry.  It  wasn't  her 
fault  if  she  couldn’t  help  thinking.  She’d 
always  been  taught  at  home  to  think.  She 
looked  for  the  Cat  again,  but  his  eyes 
and  ears  and  funny  whiskers  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  only  the  Grin  was  left.  Alice 
was  wondering  how  long  that  would  re¬ 
main  when  the  Hatter  and  the  March 
Hare  poked  their  heads  inside  the  front 
and  rear  doors  and  shouted  both  together 
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— just  like  playing  the  same  tune  on  a 
piano  with  each  hand,  thought  Alice — 
"All  out,  end  of  the  route.’’ 

Alice  got  out  with  the  other  passengers 
and  looked  around  for  the  Duchess.  The 
Duchess  spied  her  first,  and  gave  Alice  a 
watery  smack  on  the  cheek,  saying, 


"You’re  right  on  time,  my  dear  child, 
but  we  must  hurry  or  Her  Majesty  will 
be  cross.’’  And  without  giving  Alice  time 
to  reply,  they  stepped  into  a  big,  soft, 
richly-lined  machine  and  were  soon  whirl¬ 
ing  away  towards  the  Queen. 


Th  ere  H  ad  Been  Wild  Rain 

By  R.  FELIX  DOHERTY  ’31 


There  had  been  wild  rain  in  the  night,  and  a  bitter  crying, 
And  the  face  of  the  earth  had  streamed  with  weeping; 

Yet  in  the  quiet  dawn,  I  found  her  quietly  lying, 

And  the  tears  on  her  face  were  silver;  and  she  lay  sleeping. 

Breathless  together  stood  the  dawn  and  I, 

And  the  full-throated  birds  were  still  and  could  not  sing, 

And  white  with  wonder  was  the  wide,  still  sky, 

Seeing  the  beauty  of  this  sad  and  mortal  thing. 

For  there  was  tender  glory  on  the  tear-drenched  sod, 

And  grief  was  made  a  lovely  plume  to  proudly  bear, 

And  Earth,  wearied  with  weeping,  slept  on  the  breast  of  God, 
Or  else  how  could  she  have  been  so  fair? 
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Back  in  the  Days  When  — 

An  alumnus  writes  a  letter  to  the  Stylus  editor  of  ' 05 . 


DEAR  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  old  news.  I  send  you  some 
recollections  of  student  days  in  the  ’70’s 
at  Boston  College.  My  mind  never  ran 
smoothly  along  the  lines  of  architecture, 
and  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
old  College  building  as  it  stood  in  my 
time,  although  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
be  described  in  the  Stylus  in  the  years 
to  come  as  it  has  been  in  the  years  gone 
by. 

We  studied  in  Boston  College  in  the 
’70’s  about  as  they  study  there  now.  The 
students  of  today,  however,  have  many 
more  advantages  than  we  had.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  President  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  comfortable  class  rooms  and  com¬ 
modious  lecture  halls,  and  I  have  seen 
extensive  laboratories  for  chemistry  and 
costly  apparatus  for  physics. 

Our  favorite  study  in  physics  was  that 
of  the  rays  of  light,  and  of  one  little  ray 
in  particular.  It  was  when  the  room  was 
darkened — close  fitting  shutters  placed 
over  the  windows — then,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  always  with  the  permission  of 
our  good  professor,  there  came  peeping 
and  stealing  into  the  room  one  little  ray 
of  light.  And  how  fond  we  grew  of  it, 
and  how  each  day  we  longed  for  it! 
Why?  Because  our  professor  on  these 
occasions,  the  good  and  gentle  Father 
Stack,  always  sent  a  committee  of  one  to 
his  room  to  bring  over  pipes  and  tobacco 


for  the  boys,  so  that  they  might  all  the 
better  study  and  more  clearly  define  that 
little  ray.  And  then,  Mr.  Editor,  we 
smoked;  and  we  smoked;  in  silence,  sat 
and  smoked;  and  each  man  felt  that  he 
could  smoke  forever,  and  study,  and  de¬ 
fine  "dot  leedle  ray.’’ 

In  chemistry  our  favorite  task  was  to 
pour  a  little  from  each  of  the  bottles  that 
stood  on  the  table  into  a  great,  deep  test 
tube.  It  did  not  matter  which  bottle  went 
before  or  which  bottle  came  next;  we 
poured  a  little  from  each  of  the  bottles, 
and  then,  when  Professor  Dunn  came  into 
the  room,  we  set  him  guessing  at  the 
contents  of  the  tube.  And  he  always 
guessed  well ;  we  never  succeeded  in  puz¬ 
zling  our  boy  professor. 

In  mathematics  we  had  a  boy  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition.  We  called  him 
"Sammy’’  from  some  character  he  had 
taken  in  one  of  the  College  plays.  It  was 
a  study  to  watch  him  when  called  up  to 
prove  some  proposition  in  geometry.  He 
would  draw  lines  on  the  board  in  every 
conceivable  direction  until  he  had  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Noah’s  Ark  with  an  Eiffel  tower 
and  Ferris  wheel  attachment.  It  did  not 
matter  what  the  proposition  he  was  called 
upon  to  prove,  he  always  began  with 
an  ark.  While  the  ark  was  in  process 
of  construction,  "Sammy”  would  ask  a 
question  of  the  professor;  then  he  would 
ask  another  question ;  then  he  would  offer 


several  statements  of  his  own  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  others  of  the  class  into 
the  discussion.  One  who  watched  the 
board,  however,  would  see  that  the  lines 
of  the  old  ark  had  disappeared  and  there 
remained  on  the  board  the  proper  figure. 
The  rest  was  easy,  for  by  this  time, 
"Sammy”  had  elicited  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  professor  to  prove  half  the 
propositions  in  the  book.  That  boy  was 
a  success  at  school,  and  he  has  been  a 
success  since  with  about  the  same  degree 
ot  effort  as  when  at  school.  I  hope  he 
will  always  be  a  success  and  that  success 
may  come  to  him  always  easy. 

There  was  singing  at  the  College  in  the 
’70’s.  We  had  a  Glee  Club.  At  first  we 
called  it  the  "Glucophonic  Glee  Club,” 
but  Father  Callanan  said  that  was  not 
the  right  way  to  spell  Greek,  and  he 
changed  it  to  "Glycophonic.”  The  mem¬ 
bers  visited  their  friends  occasionally,  and 
they  always  took  me  with  them,  because, 
they  said,  I  didn’t  sing.  Let  me  tell  you 
why  I  didn’t  sing.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  they  collected  voices  for  the 
College  choir.  And  so,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  in  the  second  week  of  my  first  or 
second  year  at  the  College,  there  came  a 
knock  one  day  on  the  class  room  door, 
and  one  of  the  boys  disappeared  very 
mysteriously.  He  soon  came  back,  how¬ 
ever,  and  then  another  disappeared,  and 
then  another,  and  so  on  until  it  came  my 
turn,  and  I  disappeared,  and,  no  doubt, 
just  as  mysteriously.  I  was  conducted  to 
a  large  room  and  there  I  found  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Chelius  and  Mr.  McCue.  They  asked 
me  to  sing;  they  made  me  run  up  the 
scale,  and  then  they  made  me  run  down 
the  scale,  and  then  they  made  me  run  up 
the  scale  again,  and  as  often  as  I  ran  up 
the  scale  they  made  me  run  down  it  again. 
"Did  you  ever  sing  in  a  choir?”  asked 
Mr.  Herman  Chelius.  "No,  sir,”  I  an¬ 


swered.  "Did  you  ever  take  any  lessons 
in  singing?”  said  Mr.  McCue.  "No,  sir,” 
I  answered  again.  "Young  man,”  said  he, 
"you  ought  to  have  your  voice  cultivated." 
And  as  I  came  away  from  the  room,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  that  voice.  In  about 
three  weeks  came  the  weeding  process. 
This  time,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other 
boys,  I  was  called  upon  to  sing.  They 
let  me  run  up  the  scale,  but  that  was  all, 
I  was  immediately  disbanded,  and  I  felt 
humiliated;  and  again  as  I  came  away 
from  that  room,  I  thought  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  McCue:  "Young  man,  you  ought 
to  have  your  voice  cultivated.”  I  thought 
so,  too,  and  I  set  about  cultivating  it,  and 
so  assiduously  did  I  cultivate  that  voice, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  in  four  years  from  that 
time,  I  sang  second  tenor  in  the  choir, 
under  Mr.  Jerome  Dougherty,  and  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  Mr.  Jerome 
Dougherty,  I  sang  second  bass  in  the 
Glee  Club.  Then,  Mr.  Editor,  I  concluded 
my  voice  had  been  cultivated  to  about 
the  proper  degree  of  divergence,  and  I 
stopped  singing. 

The  ’70’s  were  the  prenatal  days  of 
athletics  at  Boston  College.  We  went  to 
see  an  occasional  game  of  ball.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  last  game  I  saw  played  by  profes¬ 
sionals.  I  can  see  that  old  Boston  nine 
now:  McVey,  catcher;  Spaulding,  pitcher; 
George  Wright,  short-stop;  O’Rourke, 
first  base;  Barnes,  second  base;  Schaffer, 
third  base;  little  Andy  Leonard  in  left 
field ;  old  reliable  Harry  Wright  in  center 
field;  and  Barrows,  of  the  old  Tri-moun¬ 
tains,  in  right  field. 

Mr.  Murphy,  one  of  the  professors,  in¬ 
vited  some  of  the  boys  out  to  see  a  game 
one  day.  The  party  was  made  up  in  this 
way:  Mr.  Murphy  weighed  240  pounds 
and  stood  six  feet,  two  inches;  Billy 
Kelly,  six  feet,  one  and  one-half  inches; 
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Billy  Whall,  six  feet,  one  inch;  Frank 
Wilson,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  or  more ; 
and  Tom  Kane,  fully  six  feet.  Little 
Johnnie  Murphy  and  myself  formed  these 
big  fellows  into  a  wedge,  and  we  marched 
them  out  to  the  Roxbury  grounds  to  see 
a  game  of  ball  between  the  Bostons  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  and  the  Athletics  of 
Philadelphia;  and  that,  Mr.  Editor,  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  made  to  athletics 
in  my  day  at  Boston  College. 

For  some  years  I  had  been  reading  of 
Boston  College  teams,  and  Boston  College 
nines,  and  Boston  College  elevens,  and 
Boston  College  yells,  and  so,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  attended  an  athletic  meet  held  up 
in  Mechanics  Building.  I  had  a  good  seat, 
and  for  a  time  I  watched  the  young  racers 
prancing  and  cavorting  around  the  track. 
Suddenly  there  rose,  through  that  vast 
building,  a  grand,  cathedral  voice.  I  never 
heard  anything  like  it  before,  and  I  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  quality  of  the  tone 
that  I  forgot  to  catch  the  meaning.  I 
turned  to  my  neighbor,  who,  I  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Pelletier,  and  said  to  him,  "Who 
is  that  with  the  grand  voice?’’  "That," 
said  he,  "is  MacGillicuddy."  Now  I  had 
often  heard  of  MacGillicuddy  at  the 
races,  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  the  gentleman,  and  he  looked 
as  though  racing  agreed  with  him.  I 
asked  my  neighbor  again,  "Is  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gillicuddy  the  official  chanter  on  this  oc¬ 
casion?”  "Yes,”  said  he,  "MacGillicuddy 
is  the  man  who  intones  the  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  yell.”  When  I  heard  that,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  my  mind  went  back  to  the  days  when 
I  attended  the  College,  and  I  remembered 
how  we  yelled,  and  how  I  yelled,  and 
then,  when  I  heard  Mr.  MacGillicuddy 
yell,  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  yell,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "Surely 
the  pursuit  of  athletics  at  Boston  College 


has  been  a  success;  it  would  have  been  a 
success  had  it  accomplished  nothing  else 
than  to  bring  that  yell  to  such  a  high 
state  of  culture.”  By  the  time  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  my  reflections  the  racing  had  com¬ 
menced.  As  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
attended  a  gathering  of  that  kind,  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  races  and  to  fol¬ 
low  the  program  at  the  same  time;  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  it  had  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other,  so  I  threw  away 
the  program  and  I  followed  the  races. 
And  I  grew  excited;  and  as  the  racing 
progressed  I  grew  more  excited ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  those  grand  team  races  I  grew 
very  much  excited.  I  could  not  tell  which 
was  Holland,  and  which  was  Hollander, 
and  which  was  Hollandest;  it  was  all 
Dutch  to  me;  but  I  felt  like  throwing  up 
my  hat,  and  I  felt  like  taking  off  my  coat 
and  vest,  and  stepping  out  into  the  ring 
myself,  against  all  comers,  for  old  Boston 
College. 

There  was  a  professor  at  the  College, 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  liked  football,  and  once 
or  twice  a  week,  in  season,  he  would 
entice  some  of  the  boys  over  to  the  old 
fair  grounds  —  Stoughton  Street  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  old  fair 
grounds  now.  The  first  day  Mr.  Carroll 
wore  a  tall  Caroline  hat,  and  as  he  grew 
excited  rather  early  in  the  game,  those  of 
us  on  the  outside  who  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  kick  the  ball,  passed  the  time 
in  kicking  Mr.  Carroll’s  hat.  As  Mr. 
Carroll  came  on  the  grounds  each  day 
with  a  strange  hat,  it  is  only  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  we  used  up  all  the  spare  hats 
there  were  in  the  Jesuit  community  that 
year;  and  let  me  whisper  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  they  were  a  very  rare  collection. 

I  saw  but  one  game  of  football,  as  it 
is  played  today.  It  was  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  a  few  years  ago ;  that  day  the  Boston 
College  men  kicked  the  Holy  Cross  men. 
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It  rained  very  hard.  Father  Callanan,  who 
stood  near,  told  me  that  was  the  best 
weather  for  football,  "because,”  said  he, 
"the  ground  is  soft.”  Any  knowledge  I 
have  of  football,  as  it  is  played  today,  I 
owe  to  the  very  efficient  coaching  of 
Father  Callanan  on  that  occasion.  I  no¬ 
ticed  some  points  of  difference  in  the 
game  as  played  in  the  ’70’s  and  as  played 
that  day.  In  the  70 ’s  we  kicked  the  ball ; 
we  actually  thought  that  was  what  the 
ball  was  for.  That  day  on  the  Roxbury 
grounds,  however,  they  did  not  kick  the 
ball;  the  ball  seemed  to  be  the  only  object 
on  the  grounds  that  was  not  kicked.  I 
noticed  another  very  strange  feature;  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
and  I  hope  I  may  never  see  anything 
like  it  again.  It  was  when  the  men  were 
drawn  up  opposite  each  other,  in  close 
order,  each  man  bending  his  body  away 
forward.  Father  Garrett  Barry,  who  stood 
close  by,  said  he  guessed  they  were  going 
to  have  a  game  of  "leapfrog,”  but  Father 
Callanan  told  him,  very  sharply,  that 
there  wasn’t  any  leapfrog  in  the  game. 
I  ventured  to  ask  Father  Callanan  what  he 
thought  they  were  going  to  do.  "Why,” 
said  he,  "they  are  going  to  tackle.”  And 
he  had  hardly  spoken  those  words,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  those  two  opposing  forces 
came  together  head-on,  and  then  rose, 
then  they  fell.  "Goodness  gracious!”  said 
Father  Garrett  Barry,  "they’ve  teles¬ 
coped.”  "No,”  said  Father  Callanan, 
"that  was  one  of  the  best  tackles  I  have 
ever  seen.”  In  fear  and  trembling  I  asked 
Father  Callanan  what  he  thought  they 
would  do  next.  "Why,”  said  he,  "the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  untackle.”  I  thought 
that  reasonable,  and  I  took  on  courage 
and  watched  them  untackle.  The  heavy 
weights,  the  240  pounders,  who  were  on 
top,  rolled  off;  then  others  rolled  away, 
then  others  rolled,  and  away  down  at  the 


bottom  were  several  who  didn’t  have  a 
roll  in  them.  Someone  called  out 
through  a  megaphone,  and  others  went 
through  a  series  of  wigwagging,  and 
then  we  saw,  coming  from  down  the  field, 
the  field  surgeon,  Dr.  Callanan;  he  car¬ 
ried  a  pail  of  water  and  his  assistants  car¬ 
ried  blankets;  and  Father  Garrett  Barry, 
poor  man,  called  out,  and  wanted  to  know 
why  somebody  didn’t  send  for  the  priest. 

We  had  drill  in  the  ’70’s,  our  fighting 
strength  a  battalion  of  two  companies. 
On  the  first  fine  day  in  spring  we  fell  in 
on  James  Street  and  marched  out  about 
three  miles  to  a  place  called  Miller’s  field. 
We  had  a  drum  corps  and  a  fifer;  and 
Dennie  Whooley  played  one  tune  all  the 
way  out.  We  spent  a  pleasant  day.  One 
of  the  features  was  a  game  of  "four  old 
cats”  with  the  professors,  and  we  beat 
them,  as  we  always  considered  it  right 
and  proper  to  do.  In  the  evening  we 
fell  in  and  marched  home,  and  Dennie 
Whooley  played  that  same  tune  all  the 
way  back;  and  for  several  days  after,  on 
our  way  home  from  school,  as  we  walked 
down  Washington  Street  in  groups  of 
three’s  and  four’s,  though  never  a  one  did 
whistle  it,  nor  yet  did  anyone  hum  it,  it 
was  in  our  ears,  and  we  heard  it,  and 
again  we  marched  in  time  to  Dennie 
Whooley’s  tune. 

These  are  some  of  my  recollections  of 
the  ’70’s  in  Boston  College,  Mr.  Editor. 
You  say  they  are  light  and  trivial;  grant¬ 
ed;  but  they  have  made  for  me  many  a 
pleasant  hour,  and  whatever  my  trials  and 
troubles,  I  have  always  forgotten  them 
whenever  I  met  some  of  the  old  boys, 
and  we  talked  of  the  days  we  spent  at 
Boston  College;  and  I  have  met  them  in 
some  out-of-the-way  places,  too.  Some 
years  ago,  away  out  in  Wyoming,  I  met 
a  physician.  He  had  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  and  was  a  wealthy  stock  owner.  None 
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of  the  alumni,  perhaps,  except  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  own  class,  will  remember  John 
Gilligan  who  left  us  in  the  humanities, 
and  away  out  there,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Green  River,  we  talked  of  the  days  we 
spent  at  Boston  College.  And  later  on,  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  I  went  to  Mass 
one  Sunday  morning.  A  little  slender 
priest  walked  across  to  the  pulpit  and  I 
saw  at  once  and  I  said  to  myself,  "That’s 
Joe  Tracey."  And  out  there,  over  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  many  a  time  we 
talked  of  the  days  we  spent  at  Boston 
College.  And  again  at  a  little  town  about 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  Paul,  I 
went  into  a  church  one  Sunday  evening. 
The  priest  and  the  people  were  at  pray¬ 
ers,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  anxiety  in 
their  prayers,  for  the  good  people  had  lost 
their  crops  the  three  preceding  years  and 
if  they  lost  them  that  year  it  meant  ruin 
to  the  parish.  They  knew  that  the  cinch 
bug  was  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the 


latest  advices  had  it  that  the  grasshopper 
had  arrived  at  a  place  about  forty  miles 
to  the  north  of  them,  and  so  the  pastor 
and  his  people  concluded  that  it  was  a 
good  time  to  pray.  After  prayers  I  saw 
the  pastor,  and  out  there,  in  the  land  of 
the  Dacotahs,  we  talked  of  the  days  we 
spent  at  Boston  College,  and  the  good 
priest’s  cares  all  vanished.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  cinch  bug  and  the  grasshopper, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  people 
saved  their  crops  that  year,  too.  Who 
was  the  pastor?  In  his  school  days  at 
the  College,  he  was  the  spirited,  the 
manly  Joe  Fitzgerald. 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  is  your  dollar’s 
worth  of  old  news.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
find  a  place  in  a  literary  heavy  like  the 
Stylus ;  in  that  case  fold  it  gently,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  with  respect,  and  send  it  back 
to  me,  for  it  is  very  dear  to 

One  of  the  old  boys, 

Michael  Glennon,  ’77. 


Electra 

By  JAMES  F.  DROME Y  ’37 


Open  thy  heart,  Electra, 

To  the  whipping  lash  of  a  salty  spray, 

To  the  rock,  cold  and  wet  beneath  thy 
foot, 

To  the  gray,  scudding  clouds  that  darken 
the  day; 

Open  thy  heart 

And  be  glad. 

Open  thy  heart,  Electra! 

Cast  out  the  thoughts  that  harrow  thy 
mind. 

And  the  virulent  poison,  curdling  thy 
blood ; 

Cleanse  of  all  hates  that  narrow  and 
blind. 

Open  thy  heart 

Or  go  mad. 
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Ideals  of  Conduct 

ANONYMOUS  ’18 


I  was  walking  down  Beacon  Street. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow 
And  I  felt  lonely, 

As  I  always  do 
At  the  first  snowfall, 

And  I  was  thinking  hard 
To  see  if  I  could  write  a  poem 
That  would  suit  the  Editor, 

When  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me, 

A  low,  quiet  voice  that  thrilled  me, 
Calling  my  name. 

I  turned  and  looked 

Into  two  wonderful  blue  eyes, 

Eyes  that  were  soft  as  pansies 
And  glistening  as  woodland  pools  at 
sunset, 

And  ever-changing  as  summer  skies 
Reflected  on  the  trembling  ocean, 

And — oh,  I  can’t  describe  them. 

And  while  I  gazed  spellbound 
And  impolitely,  I  think, 

She  begged  my  pardon 
And  said  she  was  mistaken 
And  was  sorry, 


And  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  too, 

And  then  somehow  we  were  talking 
About  the  weather. 

She  liked  to  walk  in  snowstorms 
And  feel  the  wind  against  her  face 
And  I  did  too. 

And  we  both  liked  Winslow  Homer 
And  the  ocean 
And  Tschaikowsky 
And  Chopin 
And  poetry 

And  Francis  Thompson,  particularly, 
And  she  hated  Schopenhauer 
And — 

I  sat  up 

And  all  the  class  were  staring  at  me 

And  the  Prof  glared  at  me 

And  asked  me  to  explain 

How  Duty  was  an  ideal  of  conduct. 

And  I  thought  he  asked 

How  Beauty  was  an  ideal  of  conduct. 

And  I  started  to  explain 

And  everybody  laughed 

But  I  didn’t — 

I  flunked. 
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Towards  the  Norm 


AS  the  bell  rang  the  cat  jumped  down 
from  the  mantelpiece  to  lick  its  paws 
on  the  cold  slab  of  the  fireplace. 

"Shall  I  answer,  sir?” 

"Yes,  by  jiggers,  ye  shall  or  else  ye’ll 
answer  for  it.” 

Nora  opened,  admitting  a  shy,  hat¬ 
holding  student,  tall  and  dark-haired. 

" ’S  Professor  Keisson  in?”  he  prof¬ 
fered. 

"Expecting  you.” 

The  Professor  appeared. 

"Come  in.  Come  in  and  sit  down,  take 
off  your  things.  I  haven’t  much  time. 
You’ll  have  to  tell  me  your  name.  Eng¬ 
lish  12a?” 

"Yes,  sir.  Robbin,  sir.” 

"Of  course,  Robbin.  I’ve  had  three 
Robbins.  Very  springy,  eh?  Ha,  ha. 
Well.” 

"Well  enough,  sir,  and  you?” 


By  LOUIS  F.  V.  MERCIER  ’36 

Even  college  days  have  their 
failures  and  triumphs . 

The  Professor  raised  an  eyebrow. 
"Very  good.  That’s  to  say,  very  well. 
Very  good.  Brrumph!  And!” 

"About  my  first  term  report,  sir.  Read- 

•  9  t 

m  g. 

"Hmeh?” 

"It’s  not  in,  sir,  and  I.  .  .  .” 

"M’yass.  Not  in.  Neither  were  you,  very 
often,  as  I  recall  it.  Can’t  remember  you 
if  you  don’t  show  up,  eh?  Report’s  not 
in  at  all,  eh?  Well,  I  can’t  give  you  a 
grade.  Why?” 

"Football,  sir.” 

"They  got  along  without  football  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Very  well,  too, 
I  might  say.  Well,  what  about  football?” 

"I  was  manager,  sir,  and  it  took  a  lot 
of  my  time.” 

"Took  time,  eh?  Now  see  here,  Rob¬ 
bin,  I’ve  a  shooting  gallery,  and  a  chess¬ 
board,  too.  Takes  a  lot  of  time,  a  chess- 
game,  Robbin.  But  my  work  comes  first, 
you  understand?” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

"Bring  the  report  to  me  here  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  b’fore  six,  and  I’ll  try  to  give 
you  a  grade.” 

"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much.” 
"And,  er  (hand  on  door  knob),  if  you 
do  a  little  extra  study,  some  particular, 
ah — phase,  say  ah — I’ll  not  be  angry. 
Might  give  you  a  C-,  if  it  is  good.  Good 
day,  Robbin.” 

"Good  day,  sir,  and  thank  you.” 
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Robbin  dribbled  down  the  stairs  and 
started  up  the  shaded  street.  Professor 
Keisson  shut  the  door,  sighed,  and 
wrinkled  his  nose  under  his  spectacles. 
Nora,  in  the  kitchen,  dropped  a  plate 
with  a  clatter.  Tom  yawned  licked  his 
paws,  and  yawned.  Passing  through  the 
living  room,  and  dining  room,  Professor 
Keisson  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
kitchen. 

"I’ll  have  tea  in  my  study,  Nora.” 

Nora  looked  up,  wet  with  sweat  and 
soapsuds,  "Yes,  sir.  Cream  or  lemon, 
sir  i 

"Lemon,  Nora,  lemon.” 

Nora  wiped  away  from  her  forehead 
a  strand  of  hair  with  the  back  of  her 
hand. 

"Yes,  sir.” 

"At  four-thirty,  Nora.” 

Professor  went  up  the  back  stairs  to¬ 
wards  his  study.  Nora  wrung  out  her 
towel  of  dirty  water  and  mumbled:  "The 
old  fool  always  has  it  at  four-thirty. 
Wonder  he  wouldn’t  get  married.  Why 
he  don’t  is  not  for  me  to  say.”  With  a 
vigorous  slop  she  rubbed  the  linoleum. 

Professor  Keisson’s  finger  hesitated  on 
Kant;  and  favored  Royce.  "Philosophy  is 
full  of  surprises.”  Precisely,  Precisely. 
Precisely  why  it’s  so  interesting.  He 
turned  the  pages,  caressing  each,  fondling 
a  friend  of  undergraduate  days.  Reaching 
the  end  of  a  lecture,  he  sighed  approv¬ 
ingly,  and  shut  the  book.  One  should 
always  find  time;  adds  to  the  fullness  of 
life. 

He  concentrated  nastily  on  blue-books 
for  half  an  hour.  Appalling.  They  read, 
read,  read,  rushing  through,  just  to  get  it 
over  with.  Scholarship.  Bwaa!  Not  in¬ 
telligent  interest,  even.  Fail  to  grasp  any 
significance,  attach,  classify  phases,  peri¬ 
ods  of  thought.  Matter  eaten,  garbled, 
emitted.  Value,  none.  Discouraging. 


Total  lack  of  intellectual  initiative.  Ap¬ 
palling. 

Nora  brought  the  tea  and  sweets  on  a 
tray,  spilt  a  little  as  she  set  it  down. 

'That’ll  be  all,  Nora.  Thank  you. 
You  may  go  when  you’ve  finished  clean¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen.  I’ll  be  dining  out  this 
evening.” 

"Yes,  sir.”  Nora  lingered. 

"Well!  Come,  come,  what  are  you 
waiting  for?” 

"Me  pay.” 

"Oh!”  Reached,  pulling  out  wallet. 

"Ten,  eleven,  twelve.  I’ll  take  down 
the  tray,  Nora.  Good  day.” 

"Good  day,  sir.  Thank  you.” 

Nora  lumbered  down  the  stairs  mum¬ 
bling,  "He  always  eats  out  on  Thursdays. 
I’d  give  a  pretty  to  see  him  carry  down 
the  tray.  He  won’t  though.  Be  there  in 
the  morning,  sure  as  fate!” 

Too  many  extra,  worldly  interests,  so¬ 
cial  whirls,  movies,  automobiles,  football. 
Still,  can’t  stop  progress.  Material  over¬ 
jumps  intellectual,  so  much  for  material. 
Not  get  despondent,  despair.  Find  solu¬ 
tion.  Education  must  adjust  itself.  Exi¬ 
gencies  developed  in  modern  times  require 
thoughtful  analysis,  sympathetic  elabora¬ 
tion.  President  Eliot,  may  God  exalt  his 
soul !  Can’t  blame  the  young  people;  take 
young  Robbin.  Nice  chap. 

He  reached  for  his  class  list.  Hmm. 
Rockewitz.  Fine  chap.  Due  for  magna, 
I  understand.  Jew,  probably.  Only  half 
looks  it.  Young  Robbin.  One  recitation 
in  October.  Paper  on  effect  of  the  drama 
of  the  Restoration  on  social  demeanor. 
C  and  C-.  Needs  that  reading  report 
to  pass.  Some  colleges  have  a  reading 
period.  Good  thing.  Out  of  order  to  let 
him  hand  it  in  late,  I  suppose.  "Order 
is  Heaven’s  first  law.”  Jesuit  boy  told  me 
once.  Still,  justice  has  an  eye  to  charity. 
Might  spoil  his  year,  affect  his  career, 
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change  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 

Robbin  walked  along  in  a  patch  of  sun¬ 
light,  waved  to  a  tawny-haired  girl  pass¬ 
ing  by  in  a  maroon  roadster. 

Have  to  consider  modern  conditions. 
Won’t  hurt  him  to  adjust  for  him. 
Mustn’t  discourage  him  in  sports.  Mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano.  Punish  him,  make 
him  bitter.  Let  him  develop  from  within, 
subjectively.  Dutiful  doctrine. 

Young  Robbin  leaned  through  a  swing¬ 
ing  door,  pulled  a  check  from  the  gong- 
box.  Grinning,  he  addressed  a  smoky 
community,  "I’ll  be  back”;  at  the  counter 
ordered  an  egg  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
milk,  whistled  with  the  check  against  his 
lips. 

"Three  on  a  match 

Is  sure  unlucky  for  me.” 

The  counter-man  studied  his  finger 
nails. 

"Da  da  da  da  da  ta  da  .  .  .” 

Clapped  the  plate  onto  the  tray,  threw 
on  an  ice-crusted  bottle,  punched  his 
ticket.  Robbin  walked  back  to  the  table. 

"Well,  ask  the  senior  manager-elect, 
here.” 

Robbin  eased  into  a  chair. 

"Not  ’elect’  until  after  the  election,  my 
troll!” 

"Pretty  formality!” 

"Qu’est-ce  que  c’ est?” 

"Will  Dubber  play  center?” 

"That,  my  dear  Kremmer,  is  a  question 
which  will  doubtless  have  been  adequately 
answered  the  night  before  the  initial  fray, 
withal  many  moons  hence.  For  mine  own 
part,  I  trow  he’ll  be  converted  to  guard 
to  fill  for  Carpo,  graduated.” 

"You  tell  like  .  .  .” 

Robbin  munched  fried  egg-bread  in  a 
mouthful  of  milk. 

"You  ask  for  it,  you  get." 

"Why  not,”  said  Engleman,  "transmit 
entirely,  and  consider  Drvden?” 


"Now  there  you  have  something.” 

"Because,”  said  Robbin,  "Dryden  did 
not  play  football.  I  have  it  from  Kiss 
Kettle  Keisson,  so  cross  me  not.” 

"Don’t  talk  rot,  Robbin.  Haven’t  you 
any  intellectual  affinity?” 

"Why,  yes,  I  have.  But  you  wouldn’t 
know  about  that.  Now  look.  You  may, 
or  probably  have  not  heard  the  story  about 
Phillips  Brooks,  who  attended  a  baptis¬ 
mal  ceremony,  which  being  interpreted 
means  the  endowing  of  an  infant  soul 
with  Christian  membership.  Now,  point¬ 
edly  impelled  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  babe  of  the  proud  parent 
parishioner,  Phillips  Brooks  equivocated 
saying,  'What  a  baby !  What  a  baby!’  For 
the  same  was  very  ugly.  I  fear,  my  dear 
Engleman,  in  your  regard  I  should  not 
bear  myself  half  so  discreetly.” 

Engleman  scowled. 

"Hot  dog!”  said  Perry. 

Rockewitz  looked  up  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  and  said,  "Bilge,  Robbin, 
pure  bilge.” 

Robbin  consumed  the  remains,  drained 
the  cloudy  glass,  and  grinned. 

"Ah,  Rockewitz,  you,  too!  And  yet 
full  well  you  must  admit  the  powers  of 
rhetoric.  Considerate  viri !  You  are 
graced  with  the  company  of  one  who  has 
emerged,  but  an  hour  past,  from  a  foren¬ 
sic  encounter  with  Kiss  Kettle  Keisson, 
well-beloved  of  all,  with  the  palm  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  his  hand.  When  Cicero  passed  the 
Manalian  Law,  maybe  that  was  rhetoric, 
but  pulling  the  wool  over  Kiss  Kettle 
Keisson’s  eyes,  that  was  rhetoric!” 

Rockewitz  got  up,  buttoned  his  coat 
with  trembling  hands. 

"Robbin,  you’re  an  ass!” 

Robbin  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Please!”  The  half-burned  match 
hissed  in  the  glass. 

"Come,  Robbin,  tell  all.  Forget  the 
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bloody  student.” 

"Nothing  to  it.  After  I  gave  him  my 
song  and  dance  he  gave  me  a  paternal 
pat  and  said  if  I  could  hand  in  a  report 
on  Monday  post  meridiem,  a  C  would  be 
forthcoming.  Kindly,  eh?” 

Rockewitz  turned  away  and  paid  at 
the  counter.  Outside,  he  walked  leather- 
heeled  on  the  hot  brick  pavement  to  the 
yard.  Damned  empty  heads !  He  coughed, 
crossing  the  street,  spat  on  the  tram-rail. 
Under  the  gate  into  the  yard,  the  stony 
asphalt  walks.  Windows  open  in  the 
dormitories.  June.  Commencement.  Ar¬ 
nold  Rockewitz,  magna  cum  laude. 

"I  say,  Rockewitz.” 

Slowed  walking,  stopped. 

"Hello,  Pemmer.  How’s  the  biology?” 

"Biology?  Biology.  Well  enough.  I 
got  C  plus.  What  did  you?” 

"Haven’t  heard  yet.  B  plus,  I’m  hop¬ 
ing.” 

"Auh!  In  Biology?  You  were  out  a 
lot.” 


"Yes,  I  was  out  a  lot.  I  went  to  see 
Greitung  yesterday.  I’m  trying  magna  ” 

"Mmm.  The  best!” 

"Thanks,  Pemmer.” 

"Well,  see  you  later,  Rocka.  So  long.” 

"Good-bye,  Pemmer.” 

Rockewitz  walked  on,  quickly,  up  God¬ 
dard  steps.  Into  the  cool  vestibule,  up  the 
stairs.  He  fitted  his  key  into  the  lock, 
opened  the  door.  Snapped  his  fingers, 
turning,  and  ran  back  downstairs  to  the 
boxes.  Running  up  again,  he  tore  open 
the  envelope,  trembling.  In  his  room,  at 
the  window,  read: 

"Sorry  .  .  .  your  illness  .  .  .  can  only 
judge  your  work  rendered  .  .  .  possibly 
.  .  .  C. 

Greitung.” 

He  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
Choking,  he  threw  it  away,  flung  himself 
on  the  bed. 

"Oh,  my  Lord!” 

"Owh,  Lord!”  he  sobbed,  and  dug  his 
fingers  into  the  pillow. 


Angelus 

By  JAMES  E.  TOBIN  ’25 

The  ancient  pines  upon  the  hill  reach  arms 
Aloft  to  touch  the  clouded  twilight  sky; 

The  evening  winds  sing  low  their  solemn  psalms, 
That  slowly  rise  to  the  dim-lit  moon  on  high 
Like  streams  of  frankincense.  The  chiming  tower, 
A  silhouette  against  the  passing  day, 

Rings  out  a  warning  of  the  hallowed  hour; 

The  evening  star  kneels  hastily  to  pray. 
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Why  Dance? 

By  JOSEPH  G.  BRENNAN  ’33 

Dancing  has  its  tribulations ,  but 
it  also  has  its  pleasures . 

ENTLE  reader,  call  dancing  what  you 
will.  Call  it  the  satisfaction  of  a 
primitive  impulse,  if  you  like;  call  it  a 
natural  means  to  sublimate  hetero-sexual 
consciousness,  if  you  are  a  Freudian  (in¬ 
hibitions  come  from  the  liver,  you  know)  ; 
call  it  damned  Jazz  foolishness,  if  you  are 
a  tired  business  man  in  bad  humor;  call 
it  a  barrel  of  good  clean  fun  and  I  did  a 
lot  of  it  myself  when  I  was  a  boy,  if  you 
are  a  tired  business  man  in  good  humor ; 
call  it  an  active  symbolism  of  the  dual 
soul-yearning,  if  you  are  a  disciple  of 
Madame  Blavatsky;  call  it  having  a  good 
time,  if  you  are  a  normal  person.  In  short, 
dear  reader,  call  dancing  anything  you 
please,  as  long  as  you  admit  that  it  is 
something  in  the  objective  order. 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  scientific 
treatise  on  the  art,  for  I  am  not  learned 
enough  for  that,  but  to  set  down  a  few 
random  observations  and  reminiscences, 
which  are  far  more  entertaining  for  me 
than  for  you,  reader  (because  they  are 
mine,  not  yours),  but  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  arouse  some  mild  interest  in  some 
well-disposed  soul  or  other. 

The  high  school  I  attended  was  non- 
coeducational,  and  dances  were  but  two, 
which  went  by  the  orthodox  titles  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Prom — very  cheap  af¬ 
fairs  where  everything  was  in  execrable 
taste,  I  used  to  tell  myself,  where  a  decent 
boy  wouldn’t  bring  a  respectable  girl.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  was  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  dance,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  knew 

Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Brennan  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  Mehevi  O’Rioner. 


no  girls,  respectable  or  otherwise,  whom 
I  would  dare  to  ask  to  attend  a  dance 
with  me. 

I  must  admit  that  while  I  was  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  I  passed  through  the  usual 
period  of  woman-deification,  the  object 
of  my  passion  being  a  short-clipped,  snub¬ 
nosed  young  lady  (but  rather  pretty,  if  I 
do  say  it  myself)  who  sat  three  seats  in 
front  of  me,  and  who  wore  woolen  under¬ 
wear,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  neatly 
rolled  up  on  her  arms  to  a  point  just 
above  her  vaccination  mark.  (I  realize 
now  how  easily  I  could  abstract  from  this 
homely  characteristic  of  my  demi-god- 
dess.)  My  acquaintance  with  Jenny  was 
my  first  love-affair,  although  the  only 
words  between  us  were  spoken  within 
the  respectable  confines  of  school  walls, 
and  they  all  were  reducible  to  the  passion¬ 
ate  intensity  of,  "Oh,  er,  hello.  .  .  .  Say, 
that  math  home  lesson  was  awful,  wasn’t 
it  .  .  .  uh,  huh  .  .  .  well,  I  think  so, 
too.  .  .  .’’ 
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However  impersonal  my  conversation, 
I  was  a  veritable  Sir  Tristram  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  my  mind,  performing  all  sorts  of 
valorous,  though  imaginative,  deeds  of 
derring-do  on  my  lady’s  behalf.  And  I 
used  to  pay  her  the  tribute  of  walking 
past  her  house  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
carefully  averting  my  gaze  as  I  passed  the 
sacred  portals. 

To  return  from  digression,  however, 
Jenny  had  long  since  moved  from  the 
neighborhood  and  went  I  knew  not 
whither.  So,  gentle  reader,  there  was  no 
one  whom  I  could  or  would  have  asked 
to  the  high  school  dances,  even  had  I  been 
able  to  conduct  myself  properly  in  a  ball¬ 
room. 

But  I  realized  that  the  time  would 
eventually  come  when  I  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  to  dance,  if  I  were  to  take 
part  in  the  normal  social  activities  of 
fellow  youth,  of  which  dancing  consti¬ 
tuted  an  important  portion.  Replying  to 
the  appeal  of  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
which  assured  the  reader  that  he  could 
master  the  art  in  its  most  difficult  ramifi¬ 
cations,  I  went  forthwith  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  Professor  Digby  and  paid 
the  requisite  five  dollars,  small  price,  I 
thought,  for  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian 
rites. 

Professor  Digby  turned  out  to  be  a 
greasy  person,  who  owned  a  greasier  ball¬ 
room  patronized  by  the  greasiest  and  most 
thoroughly  dreadful  people  I  had  ever 
met.  I  well  remember  my  agonized  paw- 
ings  and  stampings,  as,  frantically  clasp¬ 
ing  some  ancient  and  berouged  beldam  to 
my  bosom,  I  tried  pathetically  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Professor  who  stood 
bawling  one-two-three-fours,  while  a 
henna-haired  spinster  belabored  the  piano. 
For  five  lessons,  I  travailed  thus,  despair¬ 
ing  of  ever  mastering  the  impossible  steps, 
and  determining  with  every  passing  min¬ 


ute  to  flee  the  place  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  Fortune  came  to  my  rescue: 
she  was  the  Professor’s  first  assistant,  a 
slim,  cool,  hard  young  thing,  who  per¬ 
petually  chewed  gum,  and  who  knew  her 
business.  This  kindly  creature,  perceiving 
my  earnest  but  fruitless  attempts,  took 
pity  on  me  and  came  up  to  me  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  lesson  with  "Cum- 
mon  kid,  let’s  get  in  a  corner  and  I’ll 
showya  how  tuh  step!”  And  show  me 
she  did,  and  with  such  successful  results 
that  I  quit  Professor  Digby’ s  establish¬ 
ment,  in  supreme  confidence  of  my  ability 
to  execute  after  a  fashion  one  or  two  of 
the  more  primitive  dance  steps. 

But  alas,  the  usual  pride  before  the 
usual  fall!  The  truth  is,  reader,  that  the 
memories  of  my  first  dance  are  still  rather 
painful.  I  remember  the  commonplace 
details  quite  vividly.  I  had  met  Edith 
during  the  summer,  and  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  smitten;  and  not  without  reason, 
for  she  was  a  pretty  blonde  creature  of 
sixteen  with  soft  white  skin  and  a  poppy- 
red  mouth.  I  had  only  seen  the  damsel 
two  or  three  times,  when  I  was  thrilled 
to  the  marrow  by  a  note  which  arrived  at 
my  house  one  autumn  day,  written  in  her 
dainty  hand : 

Dear  Mehevi: 

The  young  people  of  our  Church  are  hav¬ 
ing  an  informal  dance  Friday  night.  If  you 
would  care  to  come,  I’d  love  to  have  you. 

Edith. 

With  an  unquiet  heart  I  presented  my¬ 
self  at  Edith’s  door  on  the  anticipated 
night,  carefully  washed  and  combed,  and 
we  set  out  for  the  dance  on  foot,  for  the 
church  and  the  adjoining  Young  People’s 
Club  were  only  a  block  or  two  away.  We 
arrived  to  a  gay  and  bewildering  crowd 
of  large  children  laughing  and  dancing 
and  weaving  through  streamers  of  vari¬ 
colored  confetti.  Edith  marched  me  up 
to  the  reverend  minister,  who  stood 
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watching  the  antics  of  his  young  charges 
with  slightly  upraised  eyebrows.  The  di¬ 
vine  peered  at  me  over  his  glasses,  and 
said,  if  not  in  actual  words,  what 
amounted  to,  "How  are  you,  my  little 
man?" 

We  began  to  dance  then,  and  oh,  dear, 
it  was  terrible.  I  had  entirely  overesti¬ 
mated  my  ability.  I  began  to  step  all 
over  poor  Edith’s  feet,  and  must  have 
wounded  her  cruelly,  although  she  bravely 
tried  to  smile  and  to  appear  to  be  enjoying 
herself.  Every  dance  was  a  new  agony 
for  me,  as  my  heavy-footed  blundering 
grew  worse  as  the  night  went  on.  Worse 
still,  I  began  to  get  dizzy  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rotary  motion,  and  was  finally 
forced  to  go  outside  in  the  evening  air, 
and  to  sit  down  on  the  stone  steps  to 
recover  my  balance.  From  my  position  I 
could  see  Edith  through  the  window, 
starry-eyed  and  happy,  dancing  with  one 
and  another  of  the  lusty  blades  who  had 
sought  her  favors  continually  throughout 
the  evening. 

When  the  dance  was  over  we  walked 
back  to  Edith’s  house,  I,  crestfallen  and 
gloomy,  she  silently  sympathetic.  But  I 
knew  I  had  lost  my  little  altitude  in  her 
esteem  and  that  I  should  never  regain  it. 
For  I  felt  myself  no  longer  a  hero,  but 
only  a  clumsy  bumpkin.  (So  fickle  are 
women,  I  thought.)  At  any  rate  I  was 
right.  I  saw  Edith  subsequently  only  in 
the  company  of  others,  and  the  last  thing 
I  heard  of  her  (three  years  later),  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  some  whiffled 
swain,  a  correct  match  highly  approved 
by  both  mothers. 

The  time  has  probably  long  since 
passed,  dear  reader,  when  you  considered 
a  dance  a  portentous  event,  not  unmixed 
with  a  certain  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  a 
certain  mistrust  of  your  ability  to  conduct 
yourself  with  the  decorum  and  savoir-faire 


necessary  to  impress  everybody  in  general 
and  the  young  lady  in  particular.  You 
are  now  without  doubt  a  man  about  town, 
blase,  polished,  a  sophisticate  who  con¬ 
siders  a  dance  as  something  to  be  at¬ 
tended,  something  from  which  a  certain 
mild  pleasure  may  be  derived,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  something  of  the  earth-shatter¬ 
ing  importance  of  those  of  former  days. 
But  even  if  you  are  as  grown  up  as  all 
that,  you  must  admit  that  the  dances  of 
your  early  period  were  landmarks  on  your 
calendar,  or  even,  if  you  were  of  romantic 
temperament,  events  to  be  recorded  with 
special  note  in  your  diary. 

Just  stop  to  reflect  a  moment  upon  one 
of  those  dances.  Take  any  one  at  random 
— one  of  your  school  affairs,  or  one  of 
your  more  elaborate  college  functions,  if 
you  like.  Let  the  time  be  five  years  ago, 
or  six  months  ago,  as  you  please.  Scene: 
variable,  yourself  as  a  movable  Ego.  Cur¬ 
tain! 

As  soon  as  you  determine  to  go  to  the 
dance  (probably  some  weeks  before  the 
date  set)  you  concomitantly  and  un¬ 
grammatically  ask  yourself  the  question: 
"Who?"  Now  if  you  are  one  of  those 
strong,  silent  individuals,  who  attach  them¬ 
selves  early  in  life  to  one  gentle  maiden 
and  hang  on  like  grim  death  until  you 
marry  her,  you  doubtless  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  answering  the  question.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  of  more  eclectic  nature,  and 
you  like  the  variety  of  Nancy’s  looks, 
Betty’s  disposition,  Christine’s  "line,"  and 
Alice’s  smartness,  you  no  doubt  have  a 
more  difficult  task  in  selecting  the  fortu¬ 
nate  young  person.  Nevertheless,  invari¬ 
ably,  I  dare  say,  you  decide  upon  the  one 
who  in  your  estimation  will  make  the  most 
favorable  impression  upon  your  fellow- 
companions,  and  accordingly  you  ask  your¬ 
self  who  is  that  bit  of  femininity  in  your 
acquaintance  most  blessed  in  the  transient 
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physical  charms  of  this  world.  And  so 
you  decide  to  take  Miss  Barbara  to  the 
dance,  for  she  comes  nearest  to  fulfilling 
your  present  ideal. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  met  Barbara 
only  a  few  times  (Oh,  the  glamour  of 
newness!),  in  which  case  you  are  a  bit 
hesitant  about  taking  the  receiver  off  the 
hook,  or  (if  you  are  old-fashioned  like 
me)  about  writing  her  a  note  in  your  very 
best  handwriting.  Well,  let  us  assume 
that  you  finally  get  Barbara  on  the  ’phone, 
and,  having  with  studied  nonchalance  de¬ 
livered  your  message,  waited  with  beating 
heart  while  she  shrills,  "What?  A  week 
from  Friday?  Wait  a  minute!  .  .  .  Why, 
I’d  love  to!’’ 

On  the  night  appointed,  you  drive  up 
to  Barbara’s  door  and  enter  full  in  the 
hope  that  you  can  appear  correctly  negli¬ 
gent  in  your  tuxedo,  although  you  have 
not  worn  it  many  times.  Perhaps  Bar¬ 
bara’s  mother  let  you  in  (the  lady  herself 
not  being  quite  ready),  and  you  have  to 
submit  to  the  minor  ordeal  of  self-intro¬ 
duction  and  inspection  by  Mother,  and 
the  more  difficult  task  of  making  conver¬ 
sation  with  Father  (fathers  are  invariably 
grumpy  persons,  who  put  down  news¬ 
papers  and  stare  over  spectacles)  by  mak¬ 
ing  studied  comment  on  either  of  those 
two  never-failing  topics  of  conversation, 
the  only  ones  upon  which  all  mankind 
are  agreed:  the  weather  and  the  Depres¬ 
sion.  You  try  very  hard  to  keep  up  a 
spirited  dialogue,  and  are  not  succeeding 
very  well,  but  just  then  Barbara  comes  in, 
exhaling  an  aura  of  perfume  and  femi¬ 
ninity,  with  her  hair  tucked  back  to  reveal 
her  earrings,  and  arrayed  in  a  sumptuous 
evening  gown  modishly  cut  to  reveal  just 
the  proper  amount  of  Barbara.  She,  of 
course,  restores  some  confidence  in  you  by 
greeting  you  brightly ;  she  laughs  to  scorn 
Mother’s  warnings  to  the  effect  that  she 


had  better  take  her  fur  coat  instead  of  her 
evening  wrap,  she  assures  everyone  that 
she  has  her  key,  and  by  way  of  leave- 
taking,  gayly  tweaks  Father’s  ear,  as  she 
seizes  your  arm  while  you  murmur  inco¬ 
herent  good  nights. 

Once  outside,  your  returning  self- 
possession  increases  at  every  step.  You 
hurry  to  the  car,  and  if  there  are  other 
people  in  it  (e.  g.,  your  friend  Bob  and 
his  choice  for  the  evening),  you  present 
Barbara  with  a  high  show  of  jovial  cere¬ 
mony,  and  get  in  amid  a  hail  of  energetic 
good  humor.  As  the  motor  rolls  toward 
town,  you  are  still  slightly  uneasy  at  the 
unaccustomed  proximity  of  Barbara,  but 
since  she  is  busy  chattering  away  as 
women  do  (about  something  which  is  not 
of  the  most  remote  interest  to  you,  but  to 
which  you  pay  the  most  flattering  atten¬ 
tion),  you  gradually  become  acclimated 
to  her. 

When  at  length  you  arrive  at  the  hotel, 
you  get  Barbara  out  of  the  car,  you  enter 
the  crowded  lobby  (you  have  come  rather 
late),  and  you  check  the  coats  and  things 
in  a  businesslike  fashion.  Meanwhile  - 
Barbara  and  the  other  girl  have  disap¬ 
peared  to  powder  respective  noses  per 
longu?n  et  latum,  leaving  you  to  cool  your 
heels  with  your  friend  Bob.  They  finally 
come  down,  however,  with  their  trains 
swishing  the  floor.  You  take  Barbara  and 
steer  her  to  the  door,  where  you  fish  awk¬ 
wardly  for  the  tickets  before  the  cold 
scrutiny  of  the  committeeman,  who  is  not 
at  all  impressed  with  either  you  or  Bar¬ 
bara. 

At  last  you  are  on  the  floor,  with  the 
velvety  Barbara  in  your  arms,  swaying  to 
the  throb  of  the  orchestra.  She  is  a  good 
dancer,  and  you  get  along  rather  well. 
When  you  do  step  on  her  toe,  you  apolo¬ 
gize  extravagantly  in  the  tone  of  voice  a 
man  would  normally  use  when  he  had 
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accidentally  cut  another’s  leg  off,  but 
Barbara  insists  that  it  was  her  own  fault, 
although  she  knows  perfectly  well  that 
it  wasn’t.  At  any  rate  you  are  beginning 
to  feel  more  at  ease,  and  actually  to  en¬ 
joy  yourself. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  set,  you  walk 
over  to  the  edge  of  the  floor  where  you 
meet  with  a  group  of  your  acquaintances. 
You  shout  greetings  of  tremendous  hearti¬ 
ness,  shake  hands  as  if  they  were  bosom 
friends  whom  you  had  not  seen  for  years, 
slap  them  bluffly  on  the  back  perhaps,  and 
bow  with  charming  grace  to  their  com¬ 
panions.  You  then  introduce  Barbara 
around,  who  stands  smiling  like  a  Chessy 
cat,  looking  the  essence  of  feminine  sweet¬ 
ness,  while  in  her  mind  she  is  busy  cata¬ 
loguing  each  girl’s  gown  and  general  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  After  exchanging  a 
dance,  you  return  to  Barbara  with  some 
relief,  for  you  were  not  anxious  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  that  the  girl  you  had  just 
been  dancing  with  was  your  girl.  You 
dance  with  Barbara  again.  Conversation? 
Admittedly  somewhat  difficult  on  the 
floor,  and  you  let  Barbara  do  most  of  the 
talking  at  first. 

The  question  of  conversation,  dear 
reader,  is  worthy  of  a  moment’s  digres¬ 
sion.  Of  course,  the  usual  pretty  kitten  of 
eighteen  years  or  thereabouts  does  not 
evidence  a  startlingly  brilliant  intellectual 
store  in  the  ball-room,  and  this  is  quite 
disheartening  to  some  sensitive  souls.  I 
have  a  friend  who  does  not  care  to  at¬ 
tend  dances.  Once  I  questioned  him  as  to 
his  lack  of  interest  in  the  usual  collegiate 
social  life,  and  he  replied  gloomily:  "Af¬ 
ter  the  third  'Oh  yeah?’  I  give  up.’’  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  always  considered  him  over¬ 
exacting,  and  for  my  part  I  am  quite 
satisfied  if  the  young  lady  talks  of  what 
she  pleases,  as  long  as  she  does  not  in¬ 
form  me  how  popular  she  is  with  the 


opposite  sex  in  general,  and  precisely  how 
many  and  which  males  she  has  "been  out’’ 
with  lately. 

If  you  have  a  "line,”  you  try  it  out  on 
Barbara.  If  she  has  one  of  her  own, 
which  is  not  too  caustic,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter;  it  makes  conversation  easier.  At  in¬ 
tervals  you  leave  the  floor  to  sit  down 
awhile  so  that  Barbara  may  smoke  a  cig¬ 
arette  with  that  quaint  indexterity  which 
characterizes  the  puffing  of  most  young 
creatures  of  her  sex. 

This  respite  gives  you  opportunity  to 
watch  the  couples  on  the  floor.  Gentle 
reader,  you  know  well  that  there  is  no 
richer  source  for  the  observation  of  human 
nature  at  its  funniest  than  on  the  dance 
floor.  Here  comes  one  of  the  men-about- 
town,  well  known  at  the  College,  who  is 
dancing  with  a  "smart”  young  female 
whose  look  of  utter  boredom  makes  her 
so  much  the  "smarter.”  Here  is  a  little 
fellow  at  his  first  dance  valiantly  pushing 
in  front  of  him  his  heart’s  desire,  a  little 
girl  from  next  door  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed  long  ago.  Here  is  a  youth 
who  has  been  dallying  in  his  cups  not 
wisely  but  too  well  and  who  is  at  present 
describing  with  his  patient  partner,  a 
series  of  concentric  ellipses  on  the  floor, 
uttering  at  every  dozen  steps  a  short, 
sharp  yelp  which  in  the  days  of  my  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  art  of  Terpsichore  was  "Hot 
Dog!”  later,  the  more  expressive 
"Whoopee!”  and  seems  now  to  be  "Yeah 
Man!”  and  tomorrow  will  be  something 
else;  all  of  which  barbaric  yawps  can  be 
traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Roman 
”Euhoe!” 

Here  again  is  an  honor  student,  with 
numerous  Summas  in  his  belt,  having  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  time,  but  somewhat 
afraid  that  he  is  too  obviously  betraying 
the  fact.  Here  is  another  school  sophisti¬ 
cate,  who  with  his  companion  is  solemnly 
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performing  the  steps  of  that  singular  type 
of  modern  dancing  wherein  the  male  al¬ 
ways  assumes  a  disinterested,  faraway, 
albeit  somewhat  calf-like,  expression, 
while  supporting  his  young  lady,  who  lays 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  closes  her  eyes 
as  if  she  were  taken  suddenly  ill,  while 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  describes  an 
abrupt  45 -degree  angle,  like  a  jackknife, 
away  from  her  partner,  ending  at  her  pos¬ 
terior  portion  which  drifts  three  or  four 
fathoms  behind.  These  and  many  other 
equally  humorous  (objectively)  forms  of 
dancing  can  you  see,  reader,  as  you  know 
as  well  as  I. 

You  and  Barbara  are  now  the  best  of 
friends.  As  the  evening  develops,  you 
find  you  have  many  friends,  many  ideas, 
many  loves  and  many  hates  in  common. 
You  begin  to  think  that  Barbara  is  the 
very  nicest  girl  you  ever  met.  Each  dance 
is  better  than  the  last,  and  oh,  how  dis¬ 
appointing  when  "Good  Night,  Ladies!" 
blares  out  from  a  weary  orchestra. 

Still,  you  must  go  to  have  something 
to  eat.  With  this  in  prospect,  you  don’t 
mind  the  long  line  before  the  coat-room, 
you  still  vigorously  exchange  banter  with 
all  the  sundry  en  route,  and  you  gener¬ 
ously  put  down  a  sizeable  coin  as  you 
clasp  the  indiscriminate  bundle  of  apparel 
handed  over  to  you.  You  drive  down  to 
the  eating-place,  and  enter  almost  swag¬ 
gering.  You  sit  down  with  Barbara  oppo¬ 
site  you,  Bob  on  one  side,  and  his  friend 
Betty  on  the  other,  and  having  ordered 
your  fare,  you  wax  mightily  humorous. 
You  and  Bob  outdo  each  other  in  labored 
quips  and  phosphorescent  puns  which  no 
one  would  tolerate  at  another  hour.  But 
the  wit  amuses  the  girls  tremendously  and 
the  trilling  laughter  (Barbara  has  a  much 


nicer  laugh)  resounds  among  the  cups 
and  saucers.  You  apply  yourself  to  your 
toast  and  coffee,  for  you  suddenly  realize 
that  you  are  really  very  hungry.  While 
eating,  you  perform  all  your  pet  restau¬ 
rant  tricks:  you  make  straw  jackets  curl  up 
like  snakes  by  putting  water  on  them,  you 
make  the  cream  stay  on  top  of  the  coffee, 
you  execute  musical  scale  passages  with 
the  glasses,  you  snap  straws,  you  do  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  to  entertain  all  present  with 
the  modest  means  at  your  disposal,  and 
your  talent  is  highly  appreciated. 

But  the  time  comes  when  you  must  rise 
to  go.  You  gallop  out  to  the  car,  shiver¬ 
ing  a  bit,  for  it  has  grown  colder,  you  all 
pile  in,  and  you’re  off  once  more.  While 
you  guide  the  steering  wheel  masterfully, 
poor  Barbara,  who  is  quite  tired,  lays  her 
pretty  head  on  your  shoulder  and  maybe 
dozes  ever  so  slightly.  You  hum  some 
tune  you  have  heard  during  the  evening, 
and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  harmonize  it 
with  someone.  And  soon,  oh,  so  soon, 
you  pull  up  at  Barbara’s.  Sweet  good 
night,  and  the  story  ends. 

Why  dance,  gentle  reader?  You  and  I 
couldn’t  give  a  rational  and  scientific  an¬ 
swer  if  we  filled  a  volume.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  dancing  is  a  pleasure  most  symboli¬ 
cal  of  Youth,  unconsciously  amusing, 
gauche,  and  silly;  Youth  consciously 
comradely,  laughing,  and  happy.  Forgive 
an  old  sentimentalist:  I  dislike  to  conclude 
with  labored  phrase  and  studied  moral, 
but  Youth’s  a  magic  word,  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  touchstone,  and  will  continue  to  be 
such  when  we  are  old  and  grumpy,  grow¬ 
ing  testy  about  our  sons’  and  daughters’ 
dancing. 

ff Youth’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure  ” 
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Ivan  Turgenev 


By  GEORGE  F.  ODENWALD  ’  1 8 
A  study  of  a  master  novelist. 


SERGIUS  STEPNIAK,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  English  translation  of 
Smoke,  said  that  Turgenev,  "during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  won  for  him¬ 
self  the  reading  public,  first  in  France, 
then  in  Germany  and  America,  and  finally 
in  England."  The  statement  is  certainly 
not  correct  as  regards  America  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  is  true  in  only  a  very  limited 
sense  of  France  and  Germany.  Except  in 
Russia,  Turgenev  has  not  even  today  cap¬ 
tured  the  "reading  public." 

He  has  everywhere  captured  the  men  of 
letters,  but  these  constitute  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  "the  reading  public." 

Three  reasons  may  be  urged  why  Tur¬ 
genev,  despite  the  unaffected  and  zealous 
support  everywhere  extended  to  him  by 
men  of  letters,  should  have  failed  to  grip 
the  public  as  Tolstoi  and  even  Dostoev¬ 
ski  have  gripped  it.  The  first  is,  that  as 
an  artist  he  has  hardly  a  fault;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  never  showed  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  either  show  or  vulgarity.  He  was 
always  restrained  and  refined.  Now  the 
public  may,  and  generally  does,  admire  a 
great  artist ;  but  it  begins  by  admiring  him 
for  the  wrong  things.  It  is  perhaps  only 
natural  that  people  who  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  art  only  in  their  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  demanding  from  it  nothing  but  a 
temporary  distraction,  should  prefer  the 
obvious  to  the  recondite,  and  should  walk 
regardless  of  beauty  unless  it  forces  itself 
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upon  their  attention  by  means  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  advertisement.  The  public 
wants  to  be  struck;  hit  squarely  in  the 
face ;  then  it  will  take  notice.  Most  of  the 
great  artists,  by  chance  or  design,  have 
performed  that  feat;  but  Turgenev  hap¬ 
pens  not  to  have  done  so.  If  you  look 
through  all  his  works,  I  doubt  if  you 
will  find  a  scene  which  in  the  theatrical 
sense  could  be  called  "powerful."  There 
is  no  appeal  by  force  to  the  intellect;  no 
straining,  no  grandiloquence,  no  distor¬ 
tion;  nothing  but  the  flawless  chastity  of 
perfection.  His  best  books  are  like  an¬ 
tique  statues,  and  their  beauty,  instead  of 
delivering  a  blow,  steals  towards  you  and 
mildly  penetrates  the  frame.  Refinement 
is  taken  for  coldness,  and  restraint  for 
mediocrity. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  Tur¬ 
genev  is  popular  in  Russia,  why  is  he  not 

also  in  the  West.  This  leads  to  the 

) 

second  point.  The  West  cannot  feel  what 
Russia  feels — cannot  even  intellectually 
comprehend  the  profound  range  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  barely  agitates  the  surface  of 
that  giant’s  life.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
West,  for  instance,  that  "the  chief  figure 
of  On  the  Eve,  Elena,  foreshadows  and 
stands  for  the  rise  of  young  Russia  in 
the  sixties,"  but  it  was  everything  to 
Russia,  with  her  ears  sensitive  to  catch 
the  least  echo  of  her  own  scarce-whispered 
aspirations. 
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The  third  reason  against  Turgenev’s 
general  acceptance  in  the  West  is  that 
Russia  has  something  about  her  of  the 
Orient,  and  that  Turgenev  had  the  Orien¬ 
tal  melancholy  and  other  attributes  inten¬ 
sified  to  a  special  degree.  Far  from  being 
completely  Occidentalized,  as  he  imag¬ 
ined,  the  tinge  and  texture  of  his  mind 
never  abated  their  original  quality.  Ori¬ 
ental  he  was  born,  and  Oriental  he  re¬ 
mained. 

Turgenev  knew  the  serf  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  the  serf ;  he  knew  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  the  gentleman  knows  the  gentle¬ 
man;  and  he  looked  on  and  judged  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher.  While 
reading  him  one  is  always  conscious  of 
being  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar — a  scholar  who  has  chosen  to 
work  in  the  novel,  and  who  is  putting 
into  it  the  highest  and  best  thoughts. 
The  reader  also  knows,  and  very  well, 
too,  that  he  is  with  one  who  has  suffered, 
who  is  sad  at  heart,  a  pessimist  who  be¬ 
lieves  little  in  regeneration,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  men  turn  and  turn  in  a  circle, 
uttering  little  cries  until  lost  in  the  great 
oblivion.  Yet  he  is  not  the  ferocious 
cynic  who,  having  drunk  and  found  gall, 
would  spill  gall  into  every  cup  within 
reach,  but  a  man  who,  having  learned  a 
lesson  thoroughly,  knowing  that  we  must 
live,  is  inclined  toward  kindness  and  pity ; 
who  would  say,  "Obey  nature’s  laws,  be 
simple  and  obey;  it  is  the  best  that  you 
can  do."  In  various  forms  this  philosophy 
finds  expression  in  his  books.  His  advice 
to  young  people  was  always  to  marry; 
only  in  the  calm  and  naturalness  of  home 
is  true  happiness  found.  For  an  exempli¬ 
fication  of  this  theme  one  may  look  into 
his  novel  Smoke. 

Smoke  begins  amid  the  babel  of  the 
Baden  of  the  old  days.  Idleness  and  sun¬ 
light,  bands  in  the  open  spaces,  chairs 


under  the  trees,  the  odor  of  restaurants, 
the  glitter  of  gold,  a  town  of  generals 
from  all  countries,  of  strange  costumes,  of 
ephemeral  passions,  above  all,  a  town  of 
Russians — Russians  talking  of  the  future 
of  Russia,  Russians  declaring  that  Rus¬ 
sia  had  invented  nothing,  that  her  most 
important  productions,  the  bark  shoes,  the 
samovar,  and  the  knout,  were  not  even 
invented  by  her.  There  we  find  Litvinoff, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight.  Many 
readers  find  it  difficult  to  praise  too 
highly,  and  impossible  to  give  sufficient 
idea  of  the  intense  charm  of  the  scenes 
in  which  a  young  man  is  led,  as  if  by  a 
silken  cord,  into  destruction — scenes  for 
the  most  part  in  dialogue,  where  no  one 
phrase  is  remarkable  or  striking,  when 
read  separately,  but  when  taken  with  the 
context  continues  the  picture — a  picture 
tense  with  emotion. 

Spring  Floods  treats  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject;  the  theme  is  the  same,  the  variation 
consists  in  working  it  out  through  the 
honest  and  simple  middle-classes  instead 
of  the  effete,  in  choosing  the  spring-time 
rather  than  the  summer  of  life.  At  the 
end  of  Spring  Floods,  after  a  scene  so 
true  to  life,  exhibiting  the  weakness  of 
the  man  and  the  diabolical  power  of  the 
woman,  there  follow  a  few  pages  so  full 
of  rancor  that  you  can  but  feel  pity  for 
the  writer  who  expresses  such  bitterness. 

Fathers  and  Children  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  Turgenev’s  best  book,  but 
although  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  Basarov,  his  most  thorough  and 
most  vital  creation,  others  are  adverse  to 
this  opinion.  The  book  is  wanting  in 
those  simple  lines  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  best  fiction — so  and  so  did  so 
and  so;  such  a  thing  happened,  therefore 
the  result.  ...  It  may  be  urged  that 
notably  Vanity  Fair  is  not  composed  in 
accordance  with  this  theory  of  composi- 
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tion.  Without  in  the  least  professing  to 
have  invented  a  definition  that  will  in¬ 
clude  all  good  stories,  I  will  say  that 
although  Vanity  Fair  is  not  composed  on 
one  sec  of  simple  lines,  it  is  composed  on 
sets  of  simple  lines — the  Crawley,  the 
Sedley,  the  Osborne,  and  the  Sharpe — and 
these  sets  of  lines  are  placed  in  such 
juxtaposition  with  each  other  that  the 
picture  balances  just  as  the  parts  of  an 
elaborate  decoration  balance  and  unite. 
This  is  what  the  different  parts  of  Fathers 
and  Children  do  not  do,  and  we  remem¬ 
ber  little  of  the  book  except  Bazarov.  He, 
however,  is  a  real  creation,  not  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  some  Shakespearian  or  class¬ 
ical  conception,  but  an  absolutely  new 
and  absolutely  distinct  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  life.  There  are  moments 
when  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  not 
seen  Bazarov,  that  he  was  once  one  of 
our  intimate  friends.  Very  often  we  think 
of  him  as  we  might  of  some  tutor,  some 
advisor,  and  we  dream  of  him  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  character  for  a  novel  or  play.  Who 
among  the  many  who  have  thought  of 
turning  the  troubles  of  Ireland  to  literary 
account  has  not  thought  if  an  Irish  Baz¬ 
arov?  Looking  over  a  photograph  album, 
we  come  across  a  picture,  and  we  say  he 
is  like  a  Bazarov;  in  a  word,  Bazarov  is 
the  concrete  image  of  a  section  of  human 
thought.  To  evoke  a  character  so  vital 
and  so  knowable  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
genius.  None  but  the  greatest  have 
achieved  this,  they  only  rarely;  Turgenev 
never  before,  never  afterwards. 

Turgenev’s  most  complete  work,  the 
best  synthesis  of  his  talents,  is,  after  all, 
Virgin  Soil.  One  finds  there  the  same 
subtleties,  and  the  story  is  clear,  precise, 
and  absolute.  The  theme  is  at  once  eternal 
and  modern,  and  is  instinct  with  the  choral 
music  of  fate.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  all 
the  complex  civilizations  there  will  come 


a  time  when  a  reaction  more  or  less  vio¬ 
lent  will  make  itself  felt,  and  some  men — 
men  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  life — will  long  for  a  more  simple 
state,  will  cry  out  against  the  nerve-sufler- 
ing  of  their  life,  will  strive  to  go  back 
to  the  original  stock.  For  the  illustration 
of  this  theme  Turgenev  takes  a  young 
man,  a  sort  of  Russian  Hamlet,  who,  al- 
tnough  he  is  ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  verses.  This 
young  man,  Nejdanov,  actually  lived  and 
breatned.  He  was  one  of  the  author’s 
closest  and  most  devoted  friends.  But 
in  the  novel  he  gives  us  the  impression  of 
yet  another  "superfluous  man,”  who, 
when  he  undertakes  to  harangue  the 
peasants  in  a  tavern,  falls,  dead  drunk, 
at  the  first  all-round  bumper,  and  kills 
himself  afterwards.  Some  of  his  com¬ 
rades  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  but  none 
of  them  show  us  that  extreme  tension  of 
will  and  energy  of  character  which  has 
been  remarked,  when  the  moment  for  ac¬ 
tion  comes,  in  representatives  of  their 
kind.  Two  charming  feminine  figures, 
Machourina,  the  student,  frightfully  ugly 
and  ridiculously  in  love,  and  Marianne, 
graceful  and  coquettish,  endue  the  picture 
with  the  only  artistic  value  it  possesses. 

Turgenev’s  Poems  in  Prose,  which  were 
partly  written  under  the  influence  of  some 
fantastic  mysticism  that  overtook  him  in 
his  later  years,  were  coldly  received  in 
Russia.  Yet  sometimes  they  give  us  back 
the  Turgenev  of  his  best  days,  with  some¬ 
thing  beyond,  in  depth  of  thought  and 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  a  language  such 
as  no  man,  before  or  since,  has  spoken 
in  Gogol’s  country.  These  pages  should 
be  read  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
heart  of  the  great  poet  and  infinitely  kind- 
hearted  man  who  penned  them. 

Virgin  Soil  will  hold  its  own  in  any 
selection  of  novels  that  deal  with  human 
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thought  that  may  be  made,  but  it  is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  short  stories  that  we 
find  Turgenev  standing  quite  alone.  The 
analytical  novel  is  distinctly  a  product  of 
Western  invention,  but  the  short  story  is 
Eastern  in  its  origin,  and  perhaps  has 
never  been  handled  by  the  Western  na¬ 
tions  as  forcibly  as  by  its  inventors;  and 
it  is  therefore  natural,  in  dealing  with 
Russian  literature,  to  expect  him  who  is 
most  thoroughly  Tartar  to  write  the  best 
short  story.  This  may  be  used  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  assert  that  Turgenev 
was  a  Frenchified  Russian,  and  that  one 
must  go  to  Tolstoi  or  Gogol  for  the  real 
genius  of  the  Slav.  In  his  stories  as  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Annals  of  a  Sportsman ,  or 
any  volume  of  his  short  stories,  the  genius 
of  Turgenev  is  seen  in  its  original  splen¬ 
dor.  They  sometimes  consist  of  no  more 
than  three  or  four  pages,  sometimes  they 
extend  to  sixty  or  seventy;  and  in  reading 
them  the  litterateur  is  conscious  of  some¬ 
thing  new;  they  are  absolutely  new  in 
form  as  in  matter,  nor  can  they  be  traced 
back  to  any  root;  and  if  an  analogy  must 
be  drawn  to  convey  some  idea  of  their 
character,  I  will  say  that  they  remind 
me  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
so  very  Oriental  are  they  in  their  abrupt¬ 
ness.  I  would  select  "The  Gentleman  of 
the  Steppe"  as  being  especially  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  quality;  "King  Lear  of  the 
Steppe"  is  another;  "Toe  Toe,”  another. 
From  the  first  line  the  narrative  rushes 
forth;  there  is  no  hesitation,  there  is  no 
stop,  nor  is  the  reader  warned  of  what  is 
going  to  happen.  This  is  not  necessary, 
for  so  perfectly  are  the  events  chosen  that 
they  follow  without  jostling  or  discord, 
and  as  each  comes  into  the  reader’s  mind 
he  is  surprised  at  once  by  its  naturalness 
and  unexpectedness.  The  illusion  is  com¬ 
plete;  it  is  just,  as  the  phrase  goes,  like 
life  itself. 


After  praising,  it  is  usual  for  one  who 
wants  "to  play  fair”  to  execute  a  change 
of  front  as  adroitly  as  he  can  and  covertly 
attack;  this  is  done  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  the  pretext  being  that  the  reader 
must  be  shown  both  sides  of  the  picture. 
What  is  unfortunate  in  this  method  is, 
that  it  presupposes  that  the  writer  under 
discussion  would  have  been  a  greater 
writer  if  his  temperament  and  instincts 
were  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
critic’s  ideal.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is 
nonsense,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  admit  that  perfection  has  been 
attained.  This  dilemma  seems  to  me  to 
arise  solely  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  word  "Fault,”  which  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  moral  stain  that  a  little 
goodwill  will  remove  as  turpentine  will 
grease.  This  is  not  so.  What  are  critically 
known  as  the  faults  of  great  artists  arc 
the  absence  of  certain  qualities  occasioned 
by  the  abnormal  presence  of  other  quali¬ 
ties.  If  the  statement  of  an  artist’s  merit 
was  sufficiently  precise,  it  would  not  be 
wholly  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  very  fair 
opinion  of  what  must  be  wanting  in  him ; 
so  if  the  one  who  attempts  to  criticize 
makes  it  manifest  that  an  author  is  in¬ 
finitely  subtle,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  is  never  grossly  vigorous  or  highly 
colored ;  if  his  style  is  quaint,  it  is  certain 
that  he  is  often  vague,  wordy,  and  af¬ 
fected.  Turgenev  is  supremely  subtle — 
subtle  even  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  quality.  Never,  except  in  the 
case  of  Bazarov,  did  he  create  broadly  and 
boldly.  His  characters  speak  with  absolute 
naturalness,  but  they  are  natural  rather 
as  Gainsborough  is  natural  than  as  Rem¬ 
brandt.  He  is  so  careful  never  to  intrude 
his  personality,  to  warm  his  work  with 
the  light  and  fire  of  his  soul,  that  it  often 
seems  thin,  sometimes  even  meager.  You 
look  in  vain  for  any  sudden  lights  and 
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personal  shadows,  for  any  richness  of 
color.  He  is  neither  Titian  nor  Turner, 
and  yet  his  characters  are  real — they  are 
so  real  that  they  teach  you  as  only  life 
teaches;  they  puzzle  you  as  life  puzzles. 
He  would  show  you  a  face,  and  he  would 
not  stoop  to  impress  you  by  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  a  single  feature;  a  little,  a  very 
little,  human  passion  seen  carefully,  seen 
at  a  curious,  but  not  too  curious  angle, 
will  do. 

The  impersonality  of  the  artist  is  the 
vainest  of  delusions.  Turgenev  attained 
absolute  impersonality  of  diction ;  but  that 
which  had  influenced  his  life  he  put  forth 
prominently  in  books,  and  had  Turgenev’s 
talent  been  less  subtle,  he  would  surely 
have  drifted  into  the  commonplace  in 
dealing  with  such  a  time-worn  theme,  for 
he  attempted  no  rearrangement  of  the 
dried  bones ;  his  imagination  clothed  them 
merely  with  new  and  splendid  raiment. 
It  is  interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  probable  origin  of  his  stories. 
Smoke,  I  should  say,  was  based  on  the 
author’s  personal  reminiscence;  Spring 
Floods  was  a  story  that  was  told  to  him; 
three  of  his  short  stories,  "A  Strange 
Story,”  "King  Lear  of  the  Steppe,”  and 
'Toe  Toe”  were,  I  should  say,  certainly 
written  from  information  arrived  at  either 
through  conversation  or  the  public  press. 

I  will  add  to  this  list  the  greater  part  of 
The  Annals  of  a  Sportsman ,  notably 
"A  Gentleman  of  the  Steppe.”  A  foot¬ 
note  tells  us  that  a  second  part  of  this 
work  was  composed  several  years  after  the 
first.  Now  the  first  part,  I  feel  sure,  was 


a  personal  experience,  the  second,  an  anec¬ 
dote  that  was  related  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  saw  instantly  the  completion  of  what 
he  had  left  as  a  fragment. 

Turgenev  was  obliged  in  his  drawing 
of  character  to  contine  himself  to  the 
direct  and  absolute  delimation  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Bazarovs 
characteristics  were  so  strongly  marked 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  what 
was  eternal  in  him.  This  seems  to  me  to 
explain  the  fact  that  Fathers  and  Children, 
alone  among  Turgenev’s  novels,  is  a  series 
of  scenes  held  together  by  the  personality 
of  the  leading  character.  There  seems  to 
be  no  difference  between  Litvinoff  and 
Sasine,  the  two  young  men  in  Smoke  and 
The  Spring  Floods ;  they  might  be  passed 
from  one  novel  to  the  other  without  the 
plot  being  affected.  This  last  book  will 
also  serve  for  an  excellent  illustration  ot 
Turgenev’s  illuminative  rather  than  cre¬ 
ative  imagination. 

It  is  evident  that  Turgenev’s  talent,  in 
the  best  of  his  productions,  draws  its 
inspiration  directly  from  his  beloved  fa¬ 
therland.  We  feel  this  in  every  page  we 
read.  This  is  probably  why  his  contem¬ 
poraries  preferred  him  to  any  of  his  rivals. 
In  letters,  as  well  as  in  politics,  the  people 
instinctively  follow  the  leaders  who  they 
feel  belong  to  them,  and  whose  spirit  and 
qualities,  even  whose  failings,  they  share 
in  common.  Turgenev  possessed  the 
dominant  qualities  of  every  true  Russian 
— natural  kindness  of  heart,  simplicity, 
and  resignation.  With  a  remarkably  pow¬ 
erful  brain,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  child. 
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Sonnets 

By  EDWARD  D.  BURNS  ’30 

I 

Bitter  my  cry  against  impending  doom, 

Bitter,  and  poignant  as  the  tears  that  run. 

We  are  not  shadows  in  an  empty  room, 

Waiting  until  the  wool  of  years  be  spun. 

I  have  not  known  the  whisper  of  blue 
dusk 

And  watched  the  chaste  ablution  of  the 
morn, 

With  holy  rite,  and  fragrant  rose  and 
musk, 

Only  to  find  that  beauty  bruised  and  torn. 

The  sudden  flame  of  crocus  doth  not 
show 

The  pattern  of  some  swift,  diurnal  Spring 

More  truly  than  man’s  deathless  soul  may 
know 

The  impress  of  that  Great  Eternal  Thing. 

Know  Him,  my  soul,  Who  paints  the 
shrub  and  gorse, 

And  keeps  the  pulsing  planets  to  their 
course. 


II 

As  some  stout  Viking  of  the  lusty  North, 

Cries,  "Skoal!”  And  turns  his  dark  craft 
to  the  sea, 

Beyond  loud  rocks,  imperiously  forth 

Into  the  shrill  gales,  lashed  with  mys¬ 
tery — 

So  doth  he  journey,  and  the  wild  winds 
rush 

In  raving  terror,  all  the  long  night  thru — 

Until  the  pallid  dawn’s  revealing  hush 

Shows  him  a  fairer  and  more  wonderous 
view. 

So  from  the  cavern  that  this  gray  dust 
knows 

(Before  whose  portals  Awe  and  Pity 
stand) , 

Eager  and  free  my  fearless  spirit  goes 

Columbus-like,  eyes  to  the  Western 
Land — 

Quitting  the  earth  for  far  infinities, 

Beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 
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Light  and 


TRULY  the  soul  of  a  woman  is  an  un¬ 
fathomable  one.  And  that  Eibhlin 
O’Cuillen  could  be  so  hard  in  her  heart 
on  one  occasion  and  on  another  so  for¬ 
giving  is  that  which  I  shall  never  fully 
understand. 

It  was  1916;  and  Ireland,  our  sorrow¬ 
ful,  dark  Rosaleen,  was  bruised  by  rebel¬ 
lion,  oppression,  hatred,  and  betrayal.  She 
had  sore  need  of  her  strong  sons,  some 
of  whom  were  fighting  in  France  under 
the  flag  they  hated,  while  others  were  in 
prison  or  were  hunted  like  mad  dogs 
through  the  country. 

We  were  all  of  us  young,  with  a  few 
exceptions  none  more  than  twenty-one, 
and  Eibhlin  herself  was  but  nineteen.  It 
was  a  common  sight  for  us  in  those  days 
in  the  small  towns  around  Baltinglass  to 
see  the  trucks  with  the  militia  go  by  tak¬ 
ing  some  poor  devils  to  prison  in  Baltin¬ 
glass,  or  worse,  to  Mount  joy  in  Dublin. 
We  would  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  dusty 
road  and  cheer  the  prisoners  and  curse  the 
soldiers. 

I  remember  that  only  once  did  Eibhlin 
stand  to  watch.  Oh,  but  hers  was  the  sad 
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beautiful  face  as  she  stood  there  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  She 
turned  to  us. 

"Sean,  Sean,  some  day  with  the  help  of 
God  we’ll  have  done  with  all  this;  oh,  if 
we  could  but  do  something!” 

And  I  could  only  say, 

"Don’t  cry,  Eibhlin,  don’t  cry,  now, 
there’s  naught  can  be  done  just  yet.” 

Thomas  MacMahon  came  to  our  house 
late  one  night. 

"Quick,  man,”  he  said  when  my  father 
unbarred  the  door,  "the  police  are  after 
me;  I’m  Tom  MacMahon.” 

He  had  not  to  say  more.  My  father  had 
been  a  Sinn  Feiner  and  knew  well  what 
he  meant. 

"Sean,”  he  said,  "hide  Mr.  MacMahon 
in  the  well,  ’tis  the  best  can  be  done  so 
quick.” 

Even  as  we  stepped  out  the  door,  I 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  a  motor  and 
could  see  lights  not  far  down  the  road. 
Thomas  slid  down  the  rope  and  stood 
waist  deep  in  the  icy  water.  I  shoved  the 
heavy  wood  cover  over  the  well  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house. 

The  police  didn’t  stay  long.  My  father 
knew  from  his  younger  days  how  to  an- 
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swer  a  policeman’s  questions.  They 
searched  the  house  and  sheds  and  then 
left.  Thomas  would  stay  no  longer  than 
to  dry  his  clothes  and  drink  a  cup  of 
scalding  tea  in  silence. 

"So,”  thought  I,  "this  is  the  notorious 
Tom  MacMahon.” 

By  far  the  most  successful  organizer  for 
the  Volunteers,  he  was  considered  by  the 
police  in  London  and  Dublin  as  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Ireland  and  yet  for 
three  years  now  they  had  hounded  him 
through  every  province  of  Ireland  and  had 
never  quite  caught  up  with  him.  A  man 
who  lived  by  his  wits  and  looked  it.  He 
thanked  my  father  and  left. 

Two  weeks  later  he  returned.  In  his 
blunt  way  he  said  that  he  was  to  organize 
a  company  of  Volunteers  and  he  wanted 
me.  I  was  eager.  Together  we  visited  the 
other  farms  and  that  night  had  formed  a 
company  of  twenty-five. 

"Now  then,"  said  Tom,  "we’ll  meet  in 
the  mountains  tomorrow  night.  I’ll  have 
a  signal  fire  burning.  Come  by  ones  and 
twos  after  dark.” 

I  suppose  to  an  old  campaigner  like 
Thomas,  we  must  have  seemed  young  and 
inexperienced.  And  yet  it  was  our  youth 
that  he  wanted  most.  He  could  mold  us 
with  his  burning  words  and  fire  us  with 
ambition  and  patriotism.  Somehow,  after 
that  first  meeting,  we  became  suddenly 
grown  men,  brooding  and  silent.  I  didn’t 
like  the  silence.  It  wasn’t  natural  for  care¬ 
free,  laughing  boys  overnight  to  become 
grim  and  silent. 

No  two  were  more  changed  than  Sea¬ 
mus  O’Cuillen,  Eibhlin’s  brother,  and 
Terrence  MacManus,  who  was  to  marry 
her  after  this  year’s  harvest.  Despite  he 
was  Eibhlin’s  brother,  I  had  never  liked 
or  fully  trusted  Seamus.  He  had  a  way 
of  saying  things  with  his  lips  while  you 
knew  that  in  his  heart  he  thought  differ¬ 


ently.  But  Terrence  was  a  fine  lad.  Big 
and  care  free  and  brave,  he  had  been  my 
best  friend  for  years.  And  that  we  both 
could  love  Eibhlin  and  yet  remain  friends 
was  tribute  to  his  fine  nature. 

We  struck  our  first  blow  a  few  weeks 
later.  Thomas  had  rifle  and  bullets  for 
all  when  we  came  to  our  meeting  place. 
We  marched  in  silence  for  some  miles  and 
then  cut  back  to  the  road.  Just  beyond  a 
sharp  curve  we  halted,  laid  down  our 
arms,  and  piled  huge  stones  across  the 
road.  After  what  seemed  hours,  we  heard 
a  motor  coming  fast  down  the  road.  We 
split  into  two  parties  and  hid  on  either 
side.  As  the  truck  rounded  the  curve  the 
driver  saw  the  stones  and  threw  down 
hard  on  his  brakes.  Police  jumped  down 
from  the  truck.  At  a  whistle  from  Thomas 
we  opened  fire.  The  police  fought  well 
but  after  three  had  fallen,  the  others  fled 
as  best  they  could.  There  were  twelve 
prisoners  in  the  truck.  Thomas  gave  them 
money  and  told  them  to  get  to  Dublin  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  three  police 
were  dead.  Suddenly  I  became  violently 
sick.  We  had  killed  them.  We  were  mur¬ 
derers.  No,  we  were  not.  This  was  war, 
as  much  so  as  if  we  were  fighting  in 
France  under  the  English  flag;  and  how 
much  nobler  that  we  warred  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  Thomas  tapped  my  shoulder. 

"Don’t  let  it  bother  you,  boy,  you’ll 
soon  be  used  to  it.  Now  the  soldiers  will 
come  tomorrow,  maybe  the  airplanes.  But 
there’s  naught  to  fear.  Let  everyone  hide 
his  rifle  and  let  no  one  say  a  word  and 
we’ll  be  safe.” 

The  police  came  the  next  day  but  did 
nothing.  I  would  have  felt  easier  if  they 
had.  I  remember  that  it  was  raining  that 
night.  I  was  just  dozing  in  my  chair  when 
Eibhlin  burst  in,  pale  and  wet  and  sob- 

king. 

"Oh,  Sean,  Sean,  it’s  Seamus!  He’s  be- 
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trayed  you.  Today  he  was  talking  to  the 
captain  of  the  soldiers  and  tonight  he  has 
gold.  He’s  at  home  now,  getting  together 
his  things  as  if  to  leave.” 

For  a  moment  my  mind  became  blank 
and  blind  as  if  there  were  a  heavy,  wet 
fog,  and  I  in  the  midst  of  it,  straining 
my  eyes  and  seeing  only  gray,  wet  dark¬ 
ness. 

"Go  home,  Eibhlin,  go  home,”  I  said. 
The  next  I  realized  I  was  running  through 
the  rain  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand.  I  called 
Terrence  MacManus  from  his  house  and 
the  two  of  us  roused  all  the  others.  Even 
then  we  realized  that  we  must  leave  the 
village  and  never  come  back  perhaps.  But 
if  we  were  never  to  come  back  we  would 
see  to  it  that  Seamus  O’Cuillen  never  left. 
Hate  is  a  terrible  thing.  I  had  never 
known  hate  until  that  night  and  it  awed 
and  even  frightened  me  that  it  could  run 
so  deep.  Strangely,  as  I  realized  later,  not 
one  word  was  spoken  among  us  of  what 
we  should  do.  We  just  ran  until  we  saw 
the  lighted  windows  of  Eibhlin’s  house. 

"Steady,  lads,  steady,”  said  a  voice.  It 
was  Thomas  MacMahon.  How  he  knew 
of  what  had  happened  we  could  not  guess 
and  yet  none  of  us  was  surprised  that  he 
should  be  there.  We  crouched  behind  the 
low,  stone  wall.  A  moment  later  the  door 
opened  and  Seamus  O’Cuillen  stepped 
cautiously  out.  He  had  not  gone  ten  yards 
w'hen  Terrence  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Here’s  for  you,  you  damned  in¬ 
former!” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  and  we 
could  hear  the  door  slam  as  Eibhlin  barred 
it.  Seamus  turned  and  ran  back  and  beat 
against  it.  And  we  shot  him  down  like  a 
dog  as  he  pushed  against  the  door  his 
sister  had  barred  to  him. 

We  scattered  after  that  and  most  of  the 
boys  I  never  saw  again.  The  police  were 
everywhere  and  captured  all  but  a  few  of 


us.  Terrence  and  I  fled  deeper  into  the 
mountain.  For  days  we  dodged  capture 
and  then  one  night,  when  the  circle  of 
police  was  closing  tighter,  we  parted. 

"It’s  better,”  said  Terrence,  "one  or 
maybe  both  of  us  has  a  better  chance  of 
slipping  through.  Good  luck,  and  if  they 
get  me,  look  after  Eibhlin  if  you  can.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  we  ever 
spoke  to  one  another  as  friends.  And  if 
I  who  loved  him  could  have  foreseen  the 
future,  I  would  have  shot  him  where 
he  stood. 

The  Wicklow  Mountains  are  a  bitter 
place  in  the  spring.  The  rains  were  al¬ 
most  continual  and  when  it  did  not  rain, 
there  was  the  cold,  wet  fog  from  off  St. 
George’s  Channel.  I  still  have  a  cough 
from  those  nights  in  the  mountains.  How 
many  times  the  police  nearly  had  me  I 
can’t  say.  Only  rarely  did  I  sleep  in  barns 
and  never  stopped  for  more  than  one  meal 
at  any  house.  All  the  time  I  was  moving 
north  towards  Dublin,  though  after  I  left 
the  mountains  I  traveled  only  at  night. 
Three  times  I  had  to  swim  the  Liffey  to 
escape. 

It  was  night  when  I  entered  Dublin, 
almost  two  months  from  the  night  we 
killed  Seamus.  I  had  not  been  in  the  city 
an  hour,  and  was  walking  lost  through 
dark,  dirty  streets,  when  a  strong  hand 
was  clapped  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
and  in  the  dim  light  of  a  nearby  gas  lamp 
I  saw  that  it  was  Terrence — and  in  the 
uniform  of  the  British  police!  For  an 
instant  neither  of  us  spoke. 

"By  God,  Sean,  it’s  you!  Get  out  of 
Dublin  as  soon  as  you  can  or  you’ll  be 
taken.” 

Still  I  could  not  speak.  Terrence,  who 
two  short  months  ago  had  shot  down  his 
friend  for  informing,  was  now  in  the  uni¬ 
form  he  then  had  hated.  Black  hate  rose 
in  me  and  sickened  me. 
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'Away  with  you,  Terrence  MacManus, 
I’ll  have  none  of  your  favors.  Take  me 
if  you  can.” 

He  went  for  his  gun  at  that  (the  police 
carried  them  in  those  days) .  Before  he 
could  draw  it  there  was  a  dull  thud  and 
Terrence  fell  without  a  sound. 

"This  way,  lad,”  said  a  voice.  He  led 
me  through  miles  of  narrow  streets.  Be¬ 
fore  a  shuttered,  darkened  house  he 
stopped  and  after  making  sure  that  no 
one  was  about  led  me  down  a  flight  of 
basement  steps  and  knocked  twice  on  the 
door.  It  was  opened  and  we  entered  into 
a  dark,  smelly  hallway.  My  guide  walked 
straight  ahead  and  threw  open  a  door 
which  led  into  a  large,  bare  room  which 
was  brightly  lighted. 

"Here’s  a  lad  I  took  from  the  police,” 
he  said.  "Aye,  and  a  good  lad  he  is.  How 
are  you,  Sean?” 

The  speaker  was  behind  me  but  I  knew 
the  voice  and  did  not  turn. 

"I  am  tired,  Thomas  MacMahon,  tired.” 

But  they  would  not  let  me  sleep  then. 
They  would  know  how  many  soldiers 
were  in  the  town  and  villages  through 
which  I  had  come,  how  long  I  had  been 
in  flight,  and  was  there  anything  I  knew 
that  they  should  know.  I  told  Thomas 
of  meeting  Terrence. 

"Yes,”  he  said,  "the  dirty  renegade  re¬ 
turned  to  Baltinglass  and  gave  himself  up 
and  joined  the  police  and  was  sent  up 
here  to  Dublin.” 


Later  they  gave  me  food  and  drink  and 
I  slept  the  first  easy  sleep  I  had  in  weeks. 

I  had  been  a  week  in  hiding  in  Dublin 
when  we  struck  our  final,  futile  blow.  To 
this  day  it  is  vivid  in  my  mind — that  clear, 
bright  Sunday  morning  when  we  fired  the 
post  office.  All  morning  there  was  smoke 
and  fire  and  fighting.  And  though  it 
hurts  me  to  say  it,  it  was  not,  as  some 
say,  that  our  powder  ran  out.  Even  now 
I  don’t  know  who  gave  the  order  to  sur¬ 
render.  And  when  they  were  taking  us  to 
Mount  joy  I  saw  Terrence.  He  saw  me 
but  gave  no  heed  of  it. 

Why  I  was  not  shot  I  cannot  say.  All 
of  the  leaders  were.  Poor,  brave  Thomas 
MacMahon  was  shot  down  with  Pearse 
and  MacDonough  and  Plunkett.  God  rest 
his  restless  soul! 

Eibhlin  came  to  see  me  some  days  later. 
I  could  not  at  first  understand  why  she 
was  in  Dublin.  She  was  more  beautiful 
than  ever  but  there  seemed  an  infinite 
sadness  upon  her.  When  she  reached  her 
hand  through  the  bars  to  clasp  mine,  I 
saw  her  wedding  ring. 

"Try  to  understand,  Sean,”  she  said. 
"Even  now  would  I  do  that  which  I  could 
for  Ireland;  but  I  love  Terrence  and  my 
place  is  here  with  him  for  all  that  you 
and  the  others  may  hate  me  for  it.” 

Strangely,  when  she  left,  I  understood 
in  my  heart  but  not  in  my  mind.  I  never 
saw  her  or  Terrence  again.  But  because 
Eibhlin  loved  him  may  God  give  him  con¬ 
tent  and  short  memory  of  the  past. 
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How  to  Study 

By  VICTOR  J.  NEWTON  9 28 

A  note  on  a  topic  of  perennial  interest. 


THIS  problem  has  always  perplexed 
me:  how  to  study.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  kindergarten  I  have  been 
searching  for  the  royal  road  to  learning. 
As  a  consequence  I  have  been  going 
through  life  with  a  cloud  hanging  over 
me.  Sometimes  two  clouds  have  hung 
over  me,  namely  and  to  wit,  how  to  study 
and  when  to  study. 

I  was  not  alone  to  be  troubled  by  this 
latter  question.  Even  some  of  my  pro¬ 
fessors  have  manifested  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  my  problem. 

"When,”  they  often  ask  me,  "when  did 
you  study  this  lesson?”  Sometimes  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  answer  this 
"sticker.”  The  whole  difficulty  boils  itself 
down  to  its  essence — what  is  the  best  time 
to  study,  if  any? 

Let  us  delve  into  this  enigma.  Let  us 
consider  the  different  methods  employed. 
First,  there  are  those  chaps  who  study  in 
the  afternoon.  These  boys  must  have  no 
heart — they  must  be  lost  to  all  human 
emotion.  Whenever  I  attempt  to  go  after 
the  lesson  of  a  sunny  afternoon,  I  find 
my  mind  wandering  to  the  ball  game 
which  is  being  played  across  the  street. 
For  that  reason  I  can  hardly  recommend 
afternoon  study  to  anyone. 

Most  of  us  bone  up  on  the  classics  in 
the  night  time.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 


time  to  study  as  it  is  generally  so  dark 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  see  what 
the  other  chappies  are  doing  in  the  great 
outdoors.  There  are  many  drawbacks, 
however.  At  night  the  spirit  of  man  is, 
if  not  broken,  badly  bent,  by  the  toil  and 
moil  of  the  day.  In  short,  at  night  I  in¬ 
variably  yearn  for  nature’s  sweet  restorer, 
the  w.k.  balmy  sleep.  ...  I  long  to  rest 
my  worn-out  tissues.  Ofttimes  when  I  am 
in  the  very  act  of  studying  at  night,  I  doze 
off.  This  is  regrettable,  for  sometimes  I 
forget  to  wake  up  until  it  is  time  to  re¬ 
tire  for  the  night.  Such  unfortunate  oc¬ 
currences  do  not  enhance  the  old  scholas¬ 
tic  average  when  the  tests  come  upon  me. 

Some  hardy  customers  manage  to 
squeeze  in  some  powerful  study  between 
the  recesses.  These  must  be  the  strong, 
silent  men  we  read  about.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  method  causes  one  to  miss 
out  on  the  lunch.  Personally,  I  am  never 
myself  when  I  stagger  along  without  sus¬ 
tenance.  Unanimously,  we  will  veto  that 
method. 

The  early  bird  is  a  cold-blooded  crea¬ 
ture.  We  have  often  had  chappies  breeze 
up  to  us  and  say  that  they  always  rose 
early  and  cleared  up  the  major  part  of 
their  home  lesson  before  breakfast.  Those 
persons  buttonhole  one  and  boast  long 
and  loud  over  this  astounding  feat.  Later 
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in  life  this  type  will  take  cold  showers  in 
December  solely  that  they  may  lord  it 
over  their  fellows. 

The  individulas  described  invariably 
prefix  their  remarks  with  the  statement 
that  they  always  feel  very  bright  in  the 
cold,  early  hours.  We  cannot  say  that  our 
experience  corroborates  their  contention. 
Always,  in  the  morn,  we  totter  from  our 
downy  couch  more  dead  than  alive.  While 
dressing  we  go  through  a  zero  hour.  If 
anyone  should  speak  to  us  while  we  are 
in  this  condition  we  should  doubtless  lash 

out  at  him  with  an  odd  shoe. 

As  for  being  bright  in  the  dawn  of  the 
day — not  so,  not  so!  The  first  few  hours 
of  every  day  we  pass  surrounded  by  a 
dense  haze.  We  look  like  a  sleepwalker. 
We  go  through  our  paces  as  might  an 
automaton. 

A  certain  group  of  determined  fellows, 
whose  will  is  iron  or  adamant  or  some¬ 
thing,  succeed  in  applying  themselves  quite 
intensely  to  their  books  in  the  street  car. 
These  boys  have  our  sincere  admiration. 
Never  have  we  been  able  to  study  in  a 
car.  Ofttimes  we  have  tried,  only  to  fail 
miserably.  True,  we  have  held  books  in 
our  lap.  However,  at  such  times  a  head¬ 
line  will  attract  us.  When  we  do  attempt 
to  study,  the  car  bounds  about  all  over  the 
rails  as  though  running  on  square  wheels. 
Not  even  a  cross-eyed  man  could  see  to 
read  during  such  spells.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  we  simply  gaze  dolefully  out  of  the 
window,  rather  like  a  man  who  wishes  it 
were  all  over.  Still  again,  we  blink  into 
the  weighty  tome  and  see  nothing.  No, 
we  are  hardly  the  perfect  student. 

Much  depends  on  the  study  which  is 
being  wrestled  with.  A  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  or  insight  into  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject  sometimes  helps.  Let  us  now 
dissect  the  Greek  language  against  some 
evil  day  when  we  may  have  to  study  it. 


I  have  often  been  impressed  by  the 
ease  of  expression  which  the  Greeks 
boasted.  Theirs  was  a  fluidity  of  language 
without  the  burdensome  restraint  of  too 
many  rules.  One  has  repeatedly  heard 
the  expression:  "This  or  that  or  neither 
is  from  the  original  Greek.”  "Original” 
is  an  apt  adjective.  No  language  may  be 
said  to  be  more  original.  People  do  not 
take  the  liberties  with  our  tongue  that 
they  do  with  the  Greek.  In  English  we 
must  strive  always  to  arrange  our  words 
in  some  sort  of  logical  order.  The  Greeks 
do  not  cramp  their  style  in  this  manner. 
It  is  the  practice  of  the  Greek  writer  to 
set  down  his  words  when  and  where  they 
occur  to  him,  always  with  an  eye  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  good  external  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  whole  paragraphs  separate  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  verb.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
writer  that  the  Greeks  used  to  read  such 
compositions  in  place  of  cross-word 
puzzles. 

Then  again,  the  Greeks  have  a  quaint 
penchant  for  running  their  words  together 
in  the  most  indiscriminate  fashion  imagi¬ 
nable.  Thus  they  sometimes  make  one 
word  of  what  was,  originally,  three  or 
four  words,  the  effect  being  to  produce  a 
baffling  cryptogram.  They  are  the  most 
careless  people !  Often  they  make  the  sud¬ 
den  discovery  that  they  have  completely 
forgotten  to  include  a  necessary  iota. 
Does  this  bother  them  ?  Not  in  the 
slightest!  They  merely  jab  the  iota  under¬ 
neath  to  be  partially  concealed  by  some 
other  letter.  Then,  again,  they  seem  to 
show  but  little  judgment.  Whenever  they 
cannot  choose  the  better  between  two  or 
three  particles  or  adverbs,  they  leave  the 
whole  two  or  three  in  the  writing.  This 
lends  variety,  anyway. 

There  is  much  to  commend,  however, 
in  the  Greek  system.  The  formation  of 
their  words  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 
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By  merely  prefixing  certain  prepositions 
to  their  verbs  they  create  entirely  different 
words.  This  process  can  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely,  and  in  this  way  the 
Greek  works  up  a  word  which  will  stretch 
all  the  way  across  the  page.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  pronounce  such  words,  but 
they  look  well  in  print. 

Some  Greek  scholars  have  broken  down 
and  confessed  that  they  like  to  read  a  page 
or  two  of  Greek  every  night.  The  ca¬ 
dence  of  the  thing  lulls  them  to  sleep. 
Although  I  am  not  exactly  erudite,  I  have 
observed  that  the  language  invariably  has 
a  similar  effect  on  me.  Personally,  I  have 
seen  passages  in  the  Greek  in  which  the 
words  seemed  all  stirred  up  like  letters 
in  an  alphabet  soup.  However,  to  other 
people,  all  this  Greek  poetry  sounds  very 
like  the  sound  of  the  sea  beating  against 
an  Ionian  Esophagus — sometimes  even 
worse. 

The  study  of  poetry  is  an  intricate  pro¬ 
cedure  which  requires  more  than  a  little 
application  to  explain  it  away.  Up  until 
very  recently  I  had  considered  the  digging 
of  ditches  or  the  sweeping  of  streets  the 
most  exacting  of  tasks.  But  now  have  I 
suffered  a  great  change  of  mind.  Pity  ye 
the  poor  poet  whose  sad  lot  it  is  to  grind 
out  verse  by  the  sweat  of  his  mind. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  occasion  when  I 
first  essayed  the  desperate  task  of  writing 
a  poem.  Followed  a  period  of  trial  and 
tribulation.  Words  whirled  madly  around 
in  my  head  until  I  reeled  about  the  room 
and  was  about  ready  to  start  pulling 
straws  out  of  my  hair.  Finally,  however, 
mind  triumphed  over  matter  and  I  com¬ 
pleted  my  poem.  To  me  it  appeared  a 
masterpiece  of  creative  art,  a  poetic  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene.  After  a  lapse  of 
time  I  again  read  this  so-called  poem.  Lo, 
in  the  cold  light  of  reason,  the  thing 
appeared  bereft  of  sense,  puerile  to  a  de¬ 


gree,  and  entirely  unnecessary  in  a  world 
enlightened  by  education  and  electricity. 
The  simpliest  nursery  rhyme  could  in¬ 
dubitably  outclass  my  composition  in  de¬ 
liberate  thought.  My  poem  could  not  even 
take  a  prize  in  a  contest  for  "Bright  Say¬ 
ing  of  Bright  Infants.”  In  fact,  there  was 
nothing  bright  about  it.  We  are  not  a 

poet,  say  we. 

Some  other  studies  are  less  strenuous. 
Still,  all  weary  us.  I  find  that  I  feel  best 
fitted  for  intensive  study  right  after  an 
examination  .  .  .  too  late,  then,  of  course. 
Always,  after  an  exam,  I  see  the  points 
I  ought  to  have  concentrated  on  before 
the  exam.  This  is  very  regrettable,  for 
these  points  are  generally  the  very  ones 
I  pass  over  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crucial  test. 

In  regard  to  the  post-examination  sub¬ 
ject,  there  is  a  certain  pest — to  be  exact, 
a  human  plague  spot — who  must  always 
be  guarded  against.  There  is  a  fellow 
who  likes  nothing  better  than  to  collar 
the  peace-loving  student  right  after  an 
exam.  The  fellow  then  directs  against  the 
victim  a  searching  third  degree.  He  in¬ 
variably  asks  you  how  you  answered  such 
and  such  a  question.  You  inform  him. 
The  creature  then  sneers  at  you  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  about  four¬ 
teen  mistakes  in  your  answer.  This  sort 
of  thing  continues  until  you  have  the  fact 
borne  in  on  you  that  you  received  about 
ten  minus  zero  for  the  test.  From  such 
talks  I  always  go  away  sad.  In  fact,  I  go 
away  a  broken  man  .  .  .  not  before  break¬ 
ing  some  vital  part  of  the  pest’s  anatomy, 
however. 

We  have  considered  the  student  who 
studies  in  the  morning;  him  who  studies 
in  the  afternoon;  the  "stud”  who  bones 
about  at  night ;  and — as  R.  W.  L.  has  it — 
the  etc.  Now  we  must  dwell  upon  the 
student  who  does  not  study  at  all.  His 
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attitude  of  mind  is  plain.  Briefly  it  is  this: 
"If  I  study  now  I  will  forget  the  matter 
by  the  time  the  exam  rolls  around  and  I 
won’t  pass  the  exam.  If  I  study  just  be¬ 
fore  the  exam,  I  will  get  so  mixed  up  that, 
as  a  result,  again  I  won’t  pass  the  exam. 
I  won’t  pass  the  exam  anyway.’’  He 
doesn’t.  Appalling,  is  it  not? 

So  we  see  that  the  latter’s  method, 
while  indeed  alluring,  is  hardly  practical. 
We  study  to  pass  our  exams.  Ah,  there’s 
the  rub.  The  exams !  There  are  prevalent 
several  methods  for  cramming  for  an 
exam.  They  are  three:  (1)  Study  the 
subject,  then  smoke  a  cigarette.  (2)  Smoke 
a  cigarette,  then  study  the  subject.  (3) 
Smoke  a  cigarette. 

We  have  tried  all  three  of  these 
methods  with  indifferent  success.  (When 
we  say  "indifferent  success’’  we  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  hit  the  tests  for  between 
50  and  62.)  No,  we  will  hardly  go  so 
far  as  to  recommend  any  or  each  or  either 
or  none  of  these  systems. 

At  this  point  someone  will  bellow: 
"How,  then,  are  we  to  study?’’  To  this 


I  must  reply,  quite  frankly,  that  I  don’t 
know.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  I’m 
just  writing  this  because  I’ve  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  do.  However,  I  would  suggest 
something  like  this:  Study  one  half  the 
lessons  in  the  afternoon;  one  half  at 
night;  one  half  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
early  morn.  Study  half-heartedly  on  the 
street  car  and  half-wittedly  before  the 
exams.  Study  the  other  half  of  the  lessons 
while  eating  one-half  of  the  lunch  during 
one-half  of  the  recesses.  By  this  time  the 
lessons  ought  to  be  finished,  or  else  my 
mathematical  knowledge  is  oozing  away 
from  me. 

Someone  may  protest  that  he  cannot 
keep  to  this  schedule  because  he  has  an 
auto  and  so  does  not  travel  in  the  street 
cars.  Therefore,  obviously,  he  cannot 
study  in  the  street  cars.  I  can  only  deeply 
sympathize  with  these  unfortunate  fel¬ 
lows.  I  should  advise  them  to  wreck  their 
autos — or,  better  still,  give  them  to  me. 
Then  they  will  be  able  to  ride  in  the 
street  car  where  men  are  men,  and— some¬ 
times — students. 


Men  Shed  No  Tears 

By  GROVER  CRONIN,  JR.  '35 

Men  shed  no  tears,  but  men  can  clench 
Their  knuckles  white,  and  oh,  so  long 
Can  know  through  secret,  sleepless  nights 
A  tired  hate  of  being  strong. 

Men  shed  no  tears,  but  can  they  check 
The  emptiness  and  endless  ache? 

A  moment  dries  the  wettest  cheek; 

Heal  not  thus  swiftly  hearts  that  break. 
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To— Without  Whose  Help 


By  JOHN  J.  WRIGHT  31 
M usings  on  book  dedications. 


'TpHERE  is  no  record  in  any  of  the  books 
of  the  ancients  which  would  give  us 
any  clue  as  to  who  may  have  written  the 
the  first  book.  We  do  not  even  know  on 
what  subject  he  wrote,  nor  indeed  on 
what  materials.  It  was  certainly  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  proba¬ 
bly  under  circumstances  rather  trying  for 
the  author.  There  is  only  one  thing  of 
which  we  may  be  really  certain:  when  he 
had  labored  night  and  day  for  weeks  of 
lonely  concentration,  when  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  and  rewritten  his  primitive  scrolls  and 
had  finally  traced  with  aching  fingers  and 
before  swimming  eyes  the  last  painful 
word,  he  sank  back  exhausted,  breathed 
with  relief,  and  reached  for  one  more 
parchment  or  tablet.  In  the  middle  of 
this  he  wrote: 

To  My  Wife 

without  ivhose  constant  help 
this  book 

could  not  have  been  written. 

I  hasten  to  concede  that  he  may  very 
probably,  in  his  spirit  of  self-effacement 
and  deep  humility,  have  given  the  full 
credit  for  the  original  inspiration  and  the 
completion  of  this  literary  opus  to  some 
other  relative.  In  fact,  a  strong  case  might 
be  made  for  the  opinion  that  he  made  the 
dedication  to 


H.  D.  K. 

in  memory  of  a  glorious  summer 
or,  for  that  matter,  to 

E.  F.  L. 

who  will  understand. 

If,  however,  he  used  one  of  these  latter 
inscriptions,  I  would  probably  have  never 
derived  the  full  benefit  of  his  book.  An 
author  can  never  expect  me  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  his  later  words  of  wisdom, 
regardless  of  the  importance  or  nobility 
of  his  theme,  if  his  dedication  page  has 
borne  one  of  these  cryptic  and  intriguing 
inscriptions.  I  would  be  wondering 
dreamily  who  H.  D.  K.  might  be  and 
where  the  glorious  summer  was  spent, 
and  whether  it  were  H.  D.  K.  that  made 
it  glorious,  and  why,  in  the  first  place, 
H.  D.  K.  was  being  concealed  behind  ini¬ 
tials.  Or,  when  my  duty  to  the  author 
bade  me  devote  all  my  energies  to  grasp¬ 
ing  the  point  he  was  laboring  to  make,  I 
would  be  trying  to  vision  E.  F.  L.  ("who 
will  understand’’) ,  and  wondering  whether 
the  "E”  stood  for  Ellen  or  Eileen,  and 
how  the  author  came  to  know  that  E.  F.  L. 
would  understand. 
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I  remember  once  reading  a  novel  that 
had  been  recommended  by  all  the  best 
minds  (whatever  that  means)  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  decade.  Unfortunately  for 
my  further  interest  in  the  novel  itself,  it 
bore  the  maddening  inscription: 

To  S.  C.  M. 

and  the  bluest  eyes  I  know. 

I  do  not  recall  a  complete  situation  in 
that  book;  whenever  I  should  have  been 
feverishly  following  the  fate  of  the  hero¬ 
ine,  I  was  speculating  about  the  blue  eyes 
of  S.  C.  M.  Nor  was  I  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  who  might  be  the  villain  as 
compared  to  my  persistent  interest  in  who 
S.  C.  M.  might  be  and  whether  the  author 
knew  the  blue  eyes  any  better  than  he 
used  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  needs  be 
a  marvellously  intriguing  book  that  would 
pique  one’s  curiosity  more  than  some 
dedications  do.  You  may  not  be  one  whose 
imagination  is  fired  by  initials,  even 
though  they  be  accompanied  by  a  most 
suggestive  message,  but  I  defy  any  human 
being  to  pass  without  curiosity  the  dedica¬ 
tion  page  of  one  of  Christopher  Morley’s 
or  Don  Marquis’  books,  reading 

To 

Room  515 
The  Traymore 

and  to  be  less  interested  in  the  story 
(stories?)  behind  the  dedication  than  in 
the  story  behind  the  dedication  page.  Or 
what  ensuing  novel  could  be  couched  in 
a  style  more  replete  with  suggestion  than 
this  significant  tribute  of  Daniel  Chase 
who,  with  all  the  magnanimity  of  the 
good  loser  and  true  sportsman,  offers  one 
of  his  books 

To 

Charles  Kingsley 
of  Port  Washington,  Long  Island 
a  better  judge  of  Rye  than  myself. 
Christopher  Morley  (who  is  a  master  at 
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dedicating  the  essays  at  which  he  is  also 
a  master)  offers  one  of  his  best  collec¬ 
tions  in  a  spirit  of  charity 

To 

The  Meihle  Printing  Press 
More  Sinned  Against  Than  Sinning. 
Some  scribe,  who  deserves  better  recol¬ 
lection  than  I  have  proved  able  to  give 
him,  has,  in  a  burst  of  frankness  (mixed, 
no  doubt,  with  impatience  at  the  "with¬ 
out  whose  help’’  inanities)  inscribed  his 
volume 

To 

The  Reader 

the  prospect  of  whose 
$2.50 

inspired  me  through  many  a 
tedious  page. 

Should  you  ever  find  yourself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  dedicate  a  book,  you  will  do  well 
to  follow  the  examples  I  have  recorded 
here.  Don’t  (like  John  Ayscough,  for 
one)  write  a  dedication  and  then  append 
the  book.  Not  that  the  dedication  should 
be  slighted — far  from  it.  You  may — and 
probably  will — devote  more  time  to  the 
inscription  than  you  did  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  But  the  dedication  is  governed  by 
a  different  set  of  rules  in  which  custom 
seems  to  have  placed  brevity.  The  only 
lengthy  dedication  I  ever  liked  was 
Jerome  K.  Jerome’s: 

To 

the  very  dear  and  well-beloved 
Friend 

of  my  prosperous  and  evil  days  — 

To  the  friend 

who,  though  hi  the  early  stages  of  our 
acquaintance  did  ofttimes  disagree  with 
me,  has  since  become  to  be  my  very  . 
warmest  comrade  — 

To  the  friend 

who,  treated  with  marked  coolness  by  all 
the  female  members  of  my  household, 
and  regarded  with  suspicion  by  my 
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very  dog,  nevertheless  seems  day 
by  day  to  be  more  drawn  by  me, 
and  in  return  to  more  and 
more  i??jpregnate  me  with 
the  odor  of  his  friendship  — 

To  the  friend 

who  never  tells  me  of  my  faults,  never 
w ants  to  borrow  money,  and  never 
talks  about  himself  — 

To  the  companion 

of  ?ny  idle  hours,  the  smoother  of  my 
sorrows,  the  confidant  of  my 
joys  and  hopes  — 

My  oldest  and  strongest 

Pipe 

this  little  volume 
is 

gratefully  and  affectionately 
dedicated. 

If  ever  I  write  a  book  I  shall  take  great 
pains  with  the  dedication.  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  or  to  what  it  will  be  inscribed. 
But  if  it  be  a  person  (or  an  initial),  I 


make  this  solemn  compact  with  him  (or 
her)  :  I  will  not  be  so  cowardly  as  to 
suggest  that  he  (or  she)  is  responsible 
for  its  anemic  idea,  nor  so  slanderous  as 
to  attribute  the  finished  monstrosity  to  his 
(or  her)  "constant  guidance  and  kind  co¬ 
operation  without  which  it  would  never 
have  been  written.” 

Such  a  passing  of  the  buck  ordinarily 
throws  too  great  a  burden  on  the  owner’s 
of  the  initials  conscience  and  may  well 
militate  a  goodly  part  of  the  public  against 
him,  unaware,  as  the  public  no  doubt  is, 
that  a  strictly  accurate  dedication  would 
probably  read: 

To 

E.  P.  C. 

whose  cheery  encouragement  was  promptly 
withheld  when  he  had  read  the  Ms.,  who 
begged  me  not  to  publish  it,  and  who 
even  now,  out  of  his  great  affection  for 
my  wife  and  children,  vows  he  will  jam 
the  presses  before  he  will  allow  this  book 
to  appear  in  public. 


Homeless 

By  JOSEPH  L.  TRIBBLE  ’24 

Dawn ! 

My  fingers  are  like  icicles. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  warmth  for  me. 

I  see  a  cottage 

Whose  chimney  suddenly  gives  forth 
Pale  wisps  that  wreath  into  a  tulle-like  texture 
And  become  a  veil  of  mauve  athwart  gray  ether; 
Yet  I  am  on  the  hill  alone, 

A  frozen  image. 
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Threnody 


By  ARCHIE  L.  MACKENZIE  T7 


I  wept  for  my  withered  Ei  Genneh, 

My  island  garden  of  dreams, 

Where  a  reef  of  blood-red  coral 
Had  softened  the  ocean  streams 
As  they  kissed  the  glistening  seashore 
And  skipped  on  the  silvery  strand, 
Leaving  a  thousand  playthings, 

Taking  a  grain  of  sand. 

The  laughing  leaves  and  the  sunlight, 
Soft  strains  of  Aeolian  wind, 

The  infinite  vista  of  visions, 

Such  faith,  Ah  God !  ’twere  blind, 

Or  mayhap  being  nearer  to  heaven 
Than  ever  down  through  the  years 
In  the  torturous  walks  of  the  living 
My  infancy  knew  no  fears. 

I  gazed  and  saw  through  the  rainbow 
Whose  lucent  arcs  shone  bright, 

And  read  on  the  fleecy  cloudlings 
Pseans  of  future  flight, 

In  the  morning,  dew-pearled,  filmy, 
The  purity  of  truth — 

On  the  sward  of  rolling  fallow, 

An  everlasting  youth. 


But  the  pallid  blue  of  heaven 
Dried  cold  and  sere  with  age, 

And  I  found  ’neath  a  cypress,  ravaged 
By  a  midsummer  storm’s  swift  rage, 
Gray  death  embracing  my  fancies, 

A  flaw  in  my  flawless  sphere. 

My  crystal  dreams  were  splintered, 

And  the  sea  crept  near — ah,  near. 

Faith,  how  my  hopes  have  shriveled, 
The  aureole  faded  from  life. 

My  dulcet  trebled  chorals 
Have  harshened  to  songs  of  strife — 

A  wild  and  clangorous  ocean 
Reared  on  the  coast  and  spun. 

Gone!  came  the  torn-crowned  message 
In  the  low-hung,  fetid  sun. 

Oh,  untaught  life,  thou  fleest 
Along  with  the  scudding  clouds; 

Too  soon  I  feel  the  pressure — 

The  tossed,  uncaring  crowds. 

Art  cold,  my  heart?  Art  fearful? 

Yea,  for  the  truths  of  Fay — 

All  broken,  ah,  life,  how  broken! 

And  I  wake  to  the  wakened  day. 
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At  Dawn 

By  WILLIAM  F.  FITZGERALD  ’21 
The  story  of  a  man  who  fostered  his  own  tragedy. 


THE  man  on  the  bunk  stirred  uneas¬ 
ily.  Lazily  he  opened  his  bloodshot 
eyes.  The  pale  light  of  approaching  day 
streaked  the  sky.  From  the  shadows  near 
the  river  bank  a  bird’s  song  startled  the 
stillness.  The  man  listened.  A  breeze 
fresh  with  the  fragrance  of  early  morn 
filled  the  little  cabin.  It  felt  good  on  his 
hot  brow.  Dreamily  he  closed  his  eyes. 

Often  had  the  wind  stolen  softly  into 
his  little  room  under  the  eaves,  bidding 
him  to  be  up  and  about.  The  bird’s  full- 
throated  melody  was  an  echo  of  other 
days.  He  half  expected  to  hear  mother’s 
mindful  call  to  breakfast.  He  yawned, 
stretched  himself  and  sank  back  again  on 
the  bunk.  These  were  pleasant  musings. 
He  closed  his  eyes  again.  The  hard  lines 
about  his  mouth  relaxed  in  a  tender,  wist¬ 
ful  smile.  It  had  been  long  since  he  had 
thought  of  his  boyhood. 

He  glanced  sideways  at  the  bunk  across 
the  narrow  room.  It  was  empty.  Jim  was 
up  and  out  already.  He  wondered  drow¬ 
sily  how  he  had  reached  home.  A  frown 
clouded  his  face.  He  thought  of  the  last 
three  days  and  cursed  softly.  He  remem¬ 
bered  going  down  to  the  little  settlement 
town  for  supplies  intending  to  return  on 
the  morrow.  There  had  been  drinking, 


gambling  and  carousing.  He  had  vague 
recollections  of  a  dispute  over  cards,  sharp 
words,  blows,  a  struggle  with  someone 
who  tried  to  prevent  his  getting  his  gun 
loose.  He  remembered  wrenching  himself 
free  and  firing  wildly,  a  limp  form  sag¬ 
ging  to  the  floor  in  front  of  him,  then 
a  myriad  of  dancing,  whirling  lights.  He 
had  rushed  blindly  out  into  the  night. 

He  remembered  nothing  more.  How 
he  got  home  he  knew  not.  Jim  had  prob¬ 
ably  brought  him  in.  His  head  throbbed 
painfully.  Remorse  gnawed  him.  Wea¬ 
rily  he  shut  his  eyes.  Bitter  thoughts  tor¬ 
tured  him.  He  groaned  aloud.  Then 
clear  and  sweet  the  bird’s  song  floated 
through  the  silent  woods. 

Again  thoughts  of  his  boyhood 
crowded  round  him.  Those  happy,  care¬ 
free  days  now  so  hopelessly  gone.  He  lay 
there  half  expecting  that  it  was  all  a 
dream  that  would  vanish  with  his  moth¬ 
er’s  call  to  breakfast.  Soon  he  would  be 
tramping  over  the  glistening  meadows, 
with  his  setter  Trip,  to  pasture  the  cows, 
his  heart  high,  his  shrill  whistle  sounding 
clearly.  He  would  stand  for  a  moment  at 
the  pasture  bars  to  watch  the  sun,  golden 
and  shimmering,  peep  over  the  hilltops. 
Another  day. 
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There  would  be  a  supply  of  wood  and 
water  to  lay  in.  Enough  to  last  till  his 
return.  Then  with  Trip  at  his  heels  he 
would  trudge  off  to  school.  The  sun 
would  wheel  lazily  through  the  sky.  His 
lessons  over  he  would  hurry  home  as  the 
first  tints  of  the  crimson  glow  of  twilight 
touched  the  stubble  field.  So  would  fol¬ 
low  endless  days  for  Trip  and  him. 
Endless  happy  days. 

The  bird’s  song  ceased.  He  opened  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  a  dream.  The  blank,  bare 
walls  seemed  to  crush  him.  He  thought 
of  his  last  letter  from  home.  Penned  in 
his  mother’s  quaint  hand  he  had  hardly 
paused  to  read  it.  She  wondered  when 
her  boy  was  coming  home.  Still  her  boy, 
her  little  boy.  She  was  eager  to  hear 
from  him.  So  ready  to  believe  the  lies 
he  wrote.  So  proud  that  he  was  getting 
on  well.  He  had  laughed  a  hard,  little 
laugh  and  put  the  letter  from  him.  His 
partner  had  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"From  your  mother,  Bill?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Muttering  an  assent  he  had  moved  un¬ 
easily  away.  The  next  dav  he  had  gone 
for  the  supplies.  And  here  he  was.  He 
lay  there  thinking — thinking.  Of  his 
partner  Jim,  Jim  who  stuck  by  him 
through  ups  and  downs  and  never  com¬ 
plained.  It  was  Jim  who  helped  him  out 
of  trouble  time  and  again.  Jim  who  did 
most  of  the  work.  Jim  who  nursed  him 
when  he  was  ill  with  the  fever.  Jim  who 


never  complained,  never  murmured.  His 
old  pal  Jim.  He  thought  of  his  mother, 
of  his  home.  Of  the  harvest  fields  and 
purple  hills  now  turning  amber,  gold,  and 
brown.  Then  again  of  his  patient  little 
mother  watching  and  waiting  for  him. 

He  sprang  up  with  a  mighty  oath.  He 
would  be  done  with  it  all — the  dance- 
hall  jades,  the  cards  and  drinking.  He 
would  work  the  claim  till  it  paid.  He 
would  play  the  game  square  with  his  pal. 
He  would  make  his  pile  and  go  home. 
His  foot  struck  against  something  hard. 
It  was  his  empty  gun.  Mechanically  he 
stuffed  it  in  his  holster. 

He  stepped  out  doors.  Already  the  east 
burned  red.  Around  the  bend  where 
the  trail  dipped  down  to  the  town  three 
horsemen  appeared.  He  watched  them 
approach  listlessly.  He  wondered  where 
Jim  was.  He  recognized  the  leader  as 
the  sheriff  of  San  Bias  county.  With 
growing  apprehension  he  watched  their 
swift  advance.  Where  was  Jim? 

Twenty  yards  from  him  the  party 
halted.  Raising  his  gun  the  sheriff  cov¬ 
ered  him. 

"I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  Jim 
Brannigen,”  he  said  tersely;  then  in  sharp 
command,  "Snap  the  irons  on  him,  boys.” 

The  east  flamed  with  a  crimson  glory 
that  tinted  the  rolling  hills  and  the  dew- 
drenched  foliage,  while  a  bird’s  song  gave 
salute  to  the  new-born  day. 
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Ag 


ainst  Neatness 


By  ROBERT  HANNAN  ’33 


An  essay  which  almost  proves 
there's  order  in  disorder. 


WHEN  you  enter  my  room,  says  my 
mother  with  an  expression  sug¬ 
gestive  of  despair  and  amusement,  you 
know  what  it  means  in  Genesis  by  Chaos. 
I  have  gone  my  way  now  for  so  long 
without  the  slightest  desire  for  order  that 
all  my  family — Eloise,  my  eldest  sister, 
and  my  Aunt  Josie — have  at  length  given 
me  over  to  perdition  and  hell  lire.  I  know 
that  they  have  decided  on  hell  lire,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  heard  since  I  was  a  mulish,  if 
not  mewling,  infant  that  order  is  heaven’s 
first  law — and  if  it  is,  how  can  I  hope  to 
get  there?  But  despite  their  protestations, 
I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances,  because, 
frankly,  I  don’t  believe  them.  Nor  is  it 
because  I  am  not  a  fervent  teleologist.  I 
believe  in  finality  with  all  the  ardor  of  my 
being.  But  no  one  seems  to  understand 
that  when  I  enter  my  room.  I  can  sit 
down  calmly  on  a  bundle  of  old  socks, 
one  sneaker,  and  my  best  trousers,  and  see 
in  the  wild  confusion  of  my  strongly  mas¬ 
culine  chamber  a  reason  for  my  every 
action.  I  know  with  profound  certainty 
why  that  pale  lavender  corner  of  my  hand¬ 


kerchief  is  stuck  intriguingly  into  the 
crumple  of  last  week’s  Greek  theme.  1 
know  why  I  threw  the  Apollo  box  into 
the  left  corner  of  the  window  sill.  I  feel 
like  a  divinity  there — a  god  who  has  scat¬ 
tered  planets  and  stars  and  satellites  into 
a  random  by  intended  disarray,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  mere  mortals.  I  know  that  in 
the  abandon  of  my  wild  gestures  I  am  a 
true  artist — one  who  imitates  nature.  For 
have  you  ever  seen  the  trees  of  a  forest 
planted  in  neat  hedgerows,  or  the  grasses 
of  the  field  set  out  in  solemn  borders 
along  the  edges  of  country  lanes?  No¬ 
where  save  in  decadent  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  or  in  decadent  poetry,  are  things 
neatly  numbered  and  tabulated — nine 
potted  plants  as  straight  as  the  seats  in  a 
Pullman,  and  carriage  drive  cut  with  a 
compass;  or,  in  the  second  instance,  that 
weird  insistance  on  symbolic  numbers  like 
Rosetti’s  Blessed  Damosel — the  teeth  in 
her  mouth  were  two  and  the  hairs  on  her 
head  were  seven. 

Ah  no!  You  find  no  such  decadence  in 
my  regal  apartment.  I  always  have  eleven 
socks — varied  as  the  rainbow  in  hue — and 
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I  am  always  finding  that  one  of  a  set  is 
clean,  and  the  other  is,  ahem,  slightly 
soiled.  But  I  know  why  it  is  so.  I  re¬ 
member  distinctly  the  night  I  put  it  on.  I 
remember  the  fiendish  glee  with  which  I 
tracked  it  down,  even  amid  the  house- 
moss  that  grows  in  gray  meadows  under 
my  bed.  I  was  late  and  She  was  waiting. 
What  were  odd  socks  on  such  a  night? 
Was  not  my  step  as  light,  my  heart  as 
gay?  And  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  when  I 
returned,  was  it  not  a  symbolic  action 
that  tossed  that  one  withered  garment  far, 
far  across  the  room,  so  that  it  settled  with 
blithe  abandon  upon  the  offending  corner 
of  my  De  Corona, ,  and  closed  it  out  com¬ 
pletely  from  my  troubled  eyes? 

So  it  is  with  all  that  I  have.  I  know 
that  I  have  put  it  just  there  with  some 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  It  is  true  that 
at  times  I  cannot  remember  the  reason 
and  that  I  never  can  remember  where  I 
put  it.  But  does  that  matter?  Why,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  I  do  clean  my 
room  and  put  everything  in  its  proper 
place,  I  never  can  remember  for  the  life 
of  me  where  that  proper  place  is  supposed 
to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  always  so  consoling 
to  tell  your  friends  or  your  professors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  when  they  demand  some 
document  from  you,  ’'Oh,  yes;  I  have  it 
among  my  notes.”  And  you  know  you 
have.  It  is  there.  That  is,  if  you  have 
really  trained  your  female  relatives  to 
leave  your  private  property  alone. 

Now  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  accomplish, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  male,  let  me 
give  you  a  recipe  for  its  accomplishment. 
Personally,  I  was  some  years  in  arriving 
at  the  exact  solution  of  the  difficulty.  My 
fond  parents  would  conduct  a  weekly  raid 
on  my  possessions.  It  was  always  done  in 
my  absence,  and  I  would  return  to  find  an 
uncomfortable  bareness,  a  cheerless  ex 
panse  of  floor,  a  flat  surface  of  chair  and 
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desk  and  bed.  I  could  find  my  clothes — 
all  except  that  shirt  I  intended  to  wear 
again,  and  the  uppers  of  my  underwear 
and  the  lowers  of  my  pajamas.  Many  a 
night  after  such  a  cleaning  I  have  shiv¬ 
ered  in  proximate  danger  of  pneumonia, 
clad  only  in  pajama  tops,  as  with  feverish 
haste  I  cast  a  thousand  articles  of  inap¬ 
propriate  wear  angrily  out  of  the  bureau 
drawer  onto  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  I 
could  not  find  any  pajama  pants  at  all  and 
had  to  dig  down  into  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk,  into  moth  balls  and  all,  for  the 
tennis  trousers  with  the  hole  in  them  that 
I  had  abandoned  a  year  before. 

Well,  that  almost  cured  my  mother. 
When  she  came  to  call  me  in  the  morning 
and  beheld  a  wilder  distribution  of  gar¬ 
ments  than  she  had  ever  witnessed  before, 
she  was  at  first  belligerent.  She  actually 
believed  that  I  had  deliberately  strewn 
these  things  about  with  the  wicked  intent 
of  upsetting  her  earnest  endeavor  for  my 
weal.  It  took  quite  a  bit  of  persuading, 
and  the  ocular  evidence  of  the  tennis  out¬ 
fit  to  convince  her. 

But  it  was  my  papers  that  ultimately 
turned  the  trick.  I  have  a  neat  habit  of 
putting  any  important  documents  con¬ 
veniently  on  the  floor  near  the  door,  so 
that  I  must  do  one  of  two  things  when 
leaving — walk  on  them  or  pick  them  up. 
Now  I  never  walk  on  a  paper.  It  is  that 
which  has  given  me  the  agile  grace  which 
I  display  on  the  dance  floor,  which  you 
would  understand  if  you  saw  the  few  is¬ 
lands  that  remain  in  my  room  after  a 
hectic  week  of  scribbling  and  pacing. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  never  come  to  a  class 
without  a  theme.  If  there  is  no  theme  at 
my  door  when  I  rise  on  Monday  morning 
I  know  that  I  have  not  done  it — and 
there  are  ways  and  means  in  such  an 
exigency.  If  there  is  one  there,  I  cannot 


possibly  forget  it.  And  I  come  weil 
armed. 

Now  there  is  something  deeply  rooted 
in  the  feminine  nature  that  tells  a  woman 
that  a  paper  on  the  floor  has  but  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  be  cast  away.  They  are  utterly 
unable  to  conceive  of  such  a  simple 
scheme  as  I  have  evolved.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  these  weekly  raids  my  papers  went 
to  foreign  dumps  with  the  ash  man,  or 
mingled  in  smoke  with  the  already  smoky 
atmosphere  with  my  native  Chelsea. 
Week  after  week  I  went  to  class  unpre¬ 
pared.  I  tried  to  explain.  I  cajoled  and 
reasoned  and  wailed.  But  all  to  no  avail. 
When  my  report  came  back  to  my  loving 
mother,  then  was  my  hour  of  triumph. 
In  a  dignified  and  utterly  generous  way  I 
explained  to  her  the  entire  situation.  T 
showed  her  how  she  was  ruining  my  fu¬ 
ture,  breaking  down  my  morale,  giving 
me  the  reputation  of  being  little  better 
than  a  low-grade  moron.  I  showed  her 
how  her  misplaced  affection  had  defeated 
my  deep  schemes.  She  believed,  surren¬ 
dered,  sighed,  and  left  me  to  my  melan¬ 
choly  vices  undisturbed. 

At  last  I  can  come  back  to  my  boudoir 
and  sit  amid  my  own  joyous  confusion. 
I  can  be  gay  with  the  memories  of  that 
pink  note  paper  lying  on  the  pillow  where 
my  head  will  rest.  It  was  the  first  thing 
that  I  read  yesterday  morning  before  I 
rose;  it  will  be  the  last  thing  that  I  shall 
read  before  I  sink  off  into  a  sleep  full  of 
confusing  but  deliciously  disorganized 
dreams  tonight.  I  can  reach  the  dregs  of 
despair — that  lovely  sadness  that  creeps 
upon  the  heart  at  mellow  evening — as  I 
behold  the  serpentine  revolutions  of  that 
vermeil  tie  that  is  twisting  its  way  under 
the  bookcase.  For  it  was  that  tie  I  wore, 
that  very  tie,  on  one  evening  not  long 
ago;  and  it  was  there  I  flung  it  discon¬ 
solately  late  at  night  when  I  returned 


home  after  the  weary  evening  when  She 
went  out  with  Another.  There,  with  the 
leaves  half  turned  down,  is  the  Detective 
Fiction  I  was  reading  when  the  telephone 
rang.  I  know  what  my  feelings  were 
when  I  cast  it  aside  and  ran  down  the  hall 
to  the  phone.  I  have  never  finished  that 
story.  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  moment 
when  I  can  find  out  if  it  really  was  the 
second  housemaid  that  got  the  arsenic. 
The  very  fact  of  the  book’s  being  there, 
opened  to  the  place  where  I  have  left  it, 
shows  me  the  swift  passage  of  time  and 
the  intense  activity  of  my  life.  It  brings 
so  clearly  before  me  the  rapid  pace  of  our 
age,  the  abundance  of  interests,  the  tempo 
of  modernity,  that  I  become  deeply  philo¬ 
sophical,  as  one  would  in  recalling  strange 
adventures  and  a  high  romance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  disorder.  There  is  another  that  flatters 
me  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  my  friends  for  the  marvellous 
working  of  my  mind.  I  would  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  them  as  I 
do  were  it  not  for  my  room.  My  Sister 
Eloise  and  my  Aunt  Josie,  ever  since  my 
mother’s  conversion,  are  always  after  me 
not  to  bring  my  friends  to  that  room. 
They  ask  me  what  they  will  think  of  me. 
Ah !  If  they  only  knew. 

I  have  seen  utterly  unimpressionable 
fellows  stand  in  amazement  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  my  chamber.  I  have  noted  their 
rising  admiration  as  I  dive  beneath  piles 
and  piles  of  assorted  usefulness  and  come 
out  radiant  with  the  exact  thing  that  I 
have  gone  under  for.  I  have  heard  them 
say,  "How  do  you  do  it?”  And  I  have 
replied  with  a  modest  wave  of  the  hand, 
"Oh,  this  is  nothing.  You  should  see  it 
in  the  summer,  or  the  winter,” — or  what¬ 
ever  season  it  is  not.  If  there  were  a 
prize  for  chaos,  I  know  I  should  have 
been  holding  the  belt  for  years  now. 
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Everyone  envies  me  the  perfection  of  my 
splendor.  Everyone  marvels  at  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  tracking  down  a  magazine  by  the 
color  of  the  extremity  of  its  paper.  Nor, 
if  I  do  not  find  it,  is  there  any  disgrace. 
I  have  enough  witnesses  to  testify  that  I 
have  found  things  in  that  labyrinth.  If  I 
do  not  do  it  this  time,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  They  and  I  both  know  that  it 
is  there — somewhere  there.  Even  if  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  would  doubt  me  if  I  said  it 
was.  They  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
everything  ever  created  is  there — vaguely 
somewhere,  only  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
See  how  my  observation,  my  reputation, 
my  ingenuity,  my  sophistry,  my  popularity, 


my  instinct  for  discovery,  my  diplomacy, 
my  memory  are  all  trained  by  that  rare 
device. 

And  now  let  me  make  just  one  more 
point.  It  is — 

Drat  it!  I  had  the  neatest  ending  for 
this  article  you  have  ever  seen.  But  I  just 
can’t  seem  to  find  the  envelope  on  which 
I  had  dashed  off  that  last  bewildering 
paragraph.  I  have  searched  everywhere. 
It  is  a  large  brown  envelope  from  the 
International  Correspondence  School.  I 
had  it  a  minute  ago. 

Well — never  mind.  It  is  here  some¬ 
where.  I  will  come  upon  it  no  doubt — 
later. 


Why  the  Rose  is  Red 

By  JOHN  JOSEPH  HURLEY  ’97 

An  angel,  so  the  olden  legend  tells. 

To  earth’s  fair  garden  flew, 

And  plucked  a  white  rose  from  the  mossy  dells 
Where  flowers  grew. 

"Sweet  emblem  of  my  Queen,  thou  ne’er  shalt  know 
Fading  nor  petal  crushed, 

At  Mary’s  feet  I’ll  lay  thee  down."  And  lo ! 

The  flower  blushed. 
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Anent  the  Servant’s  Problem 


By  THOMAS  R.  HARTY  ’31 

A  hair-raising  story  that  does 
not  raise  hair . 


JEFFRY  had  a  vague  idea  as  to  how  it 
all  had  happened.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Jeffry  to  have  nothing  more  than  a 
vague  idea  about  everything.  But  more 
than  that  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
of  a  butler. 

Rumor,  fact,  and  the  gossips  had  it  that 
•-early  in  the  morning  Tavish  had  been 
found  near  the  stables.  Tavish  had  always 
been  fond  of  horses,  a  hobby  of  his,  one 
might  allow,  and  so  it  was  hardly  strange 
that  Tavish  should  be  found  near  the 
stables.  What  was  unusual,  though,  was 
that  Tavish  had  been  found  dead. 

Evidently  the  murderer,  since  no  doubt 
could  exist  concerning  the  cause  for  such 
a  startling  effect,  must  have  been  a  chap 
of  extremely  primitive  instincts,  for  the 
unfortunate  Tavish’ s  demise  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  very  poor  taste. 

Murderers  are  not  too  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  (lack  of  encouragement  we  sup¬ 
pose),  nor  are  great  land  owners.  And 
whenever  a  case  arises  involving  both 
fatal  assault  and  prominent  townsman,  the 
countryside  never  fails  to  sacrifice,  if  only 


for  the  moment,  the  regularity  of  its  pas¬ 
toral  routine  upon  the  altar  of  free  speech 
and  fantastic  speculation.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance  the  resulting  commotion  was 
both  natural  and  tremendous.  The  ill- 
fated  gentleman  was  one  of  the  great  land 
owners  of  Westershire,  a  middle-aged 
man  of  position  and  breeding,  having  no 
enemies,  a  few  friends,  and  a  multitude 
of  acquaintances.  His  life,  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  had  been  usual  to  one  of  his 
station,  but  murder,  you  know,  is  rather 
fatal  to  order  and  placidity. 

He  had  only  one  confidant,  Jeffry.  And 
those  inclined  to  such  conversation  said 
he  confided  to  Jeffry  only  because  the  but¬ 
ler  was  a  half-wit.  Tavish  could,  they 
would  conclude,  relieve  his  mind  without 
fear  of  having  his  confidences  betrayed. 
It  was  much  the  same  as  talking  to  a 
hitching  post,  the  only  flaw  in  the*  com¬ 
parison  being,  perhaps,  that  a  hitching 
post  was  hardly  capable  of  mixing  a 
proper  ’alf  and  ’alf. 

A  red-nosed  inspector,  God’s  gift  to 
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the  Detective  World,  had  put  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  foregone  conclusions  and 
a  chestful  of  asthma.  A  quick  look  at 
the  lately  departed  and  a  brief  but  satis¬ 
factory  interview  with  the  wine-closet  pre¬ 
ceded,  by  a  few  minutes,  the  indictment 
of  poor  Jeffry  on  the  charge  of  homicide. 
Simultaneously  with  this  announcement, 
Jeffry  had  in  turn  both  vigorously  denied 
the  charge  and  betaken  his  butlership 
person  to  rather  indefinite  but  wholly  con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  Both  of  which  ac¬ 
tions  it  had  seemed  wholly  consistent, 
with  his  point  of  view,  to  take. 

The  poor  chap’s  assertion  of  innocence, 
which  no  one,  in  the  name  of  personal 
safety,  wanted  to  believe  anyway,  lost  all 
of  what  little  force  it  might  have  had  with 
his  subsequent  and  energetic  physical  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  inspector’s  accusa¬ 
tion. 

Our  butler  knew  the  large  house  very 
well,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  large  houses,  it  had  many  secret  panels, 
sliding  doors,  and  other  diverse  means  of 
egress.  As  he  slipped  into  one  of  such 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  Jeffry  wondered  what  tales  of  vio¬ 
lence  would  do  without  secret  panels.  But 
then  Jeffrey  was  only  a  half-wit. 

To  go  out  into  the  broad  daylight 
would  be  a  rather  ill-advised  action,  so 
Jeffry  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  It  was  not  until  Jeffry’s  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  under 
the  eaves  that  he  realized  he  had  company 
to  entertain.  And  it  was  not  until  that 
company  spoke  that  Jeffry  concluded 
things  would  be  much  better  for  him  if 
they  weren’t  what  they  were.  For  the 
company  had  just  spoken  to  our  hero, 
profanely,  true,  but  with  sufficient  im¬ 
pressiveness  even  for  a  half-wit.  What 
the  company  had  said  was  much  the  same 
in  intensity  as  the  emotional  reaction  of  a 


Londoner  on  his  discovering  a  glass  of 
buttermilk  in  place  of  a  cup  o’  morning 
tea.  The  King’s  English,  however,  in  this 
particular  instance  gained  a  poor  second 
best. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Jeffry  was 
violently  possessed  with  the  thought  that 
flight,  while  hardly  valorous,  was  quite 
the  proper  mode  of  procedure  under  the 
circumstances.  Yet  the  narrowness  of  the 
passage  defied  the  ingenuity  of  the  im- 
blest  of  minds  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
most  agile  body.  And  Jeffry,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  was  a  very  fine  butler  and  a  very 
poor  acrobat. 

What  to  do  then,  what  to  do!  Jeffry 
meant  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  intended 
to  say,  "My  deah  fellow,”  polite,  you 
know,  for  it  wouldn’t  do  to  give  offence; 
"My  deah  fellow,  I  have  been  unjustly 
accused  of  a  beastly  murder,  which  fact 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  secrete  my  de¬ 
sired  person.”  Instead  he  said,  very  much 
rattled,  "I’m  a  bit  of  a  murderer.  .  .  .” 
To  which  the  company  replied  very  much 
to  the  effect  that  he  himself  was  at  present 
in  identical  circumstances. 

The  stranger’s  statement  was  startling 
to  Jeffry,  and  a  bit  enlightening.  The  but¬ 
ler  suddenly  became  actively  interested  in 
his  companion.  Semibrained  or  to  the 
contrary,  Jeffry  was  slowly  arising  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  occasion.  This  man 
had  slain  his  master. 

Here  was  the  murderer.  The  scales  of 
the  mighty  goddess  were  to  be  righted  by 
a  mere  butler.  Jeffry  resolved  to  deliver 
this  man  to  the  authorities.  The  making 
of  the  resolution  required  but  an  instant; 
indeed,  Jeffry  hardly  thought  about  it  at 
all.  Being  half-witted  he  naturally  con¬ 
sumed  only  half  the  time  a  normal  person 
would  require  under  the  circumstances. 
Aloud  he  said,  "We  must  quit  this  bloody 
’ole,  topper,  or  we’ll  'ave  the  bobbies  on 
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our  necks.  Follow  me;  Fm  quite  familiar 
with  the  surroundings.”  Down  they  went, 
through  the  same  passageway  by  which 
the  butler  had  so  lately  ascended,  to  a 
hidden  panel  in  the  drawing  room.  Jeffry 
opened  the  panel  cautiously  and,  stepping 
quickly  aside,  thrust  his  jolly  old  com¬ 
panion  out  into  the  jolly  old  drawing 
room. 

The  mess  would  have  been  cleared  up 
at  this  point  had  not  the  murderer  spoken 
the  wrong  lines.  Bouncing  into  the  center 
of  the  gathering,  he  recovered  his  physical 
and  mental  balance  with  equal  speed,  and 
more  than  introducing  himself  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  investigator,  falsely,  of  course,  from 
London  Town,  offered  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  lair  of  the  demon  butler.  His  state¬ 
ment  brought  forth  greater  surprise  than 
his  appearance  to  those  without  the  panel 
with  the  inspector,  and  to  that  hapless 
person  within  the  panel  without  hope. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  right  merry  chase. 
A  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  hide 
of  Jeffry  the  prize  sought!  Up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  all  about  the  house  they  went, 
the  quarry  somehow  or  other  managing  to 
keep  a  polite  distance  ahead  of  the 
marble-headed  sleuth.  Our  pride  and  joy 
was  tiring.  Slamming  doors  and  clamber¬ 
ing  up  musty  passageways  was  now  just  as 
monotonous  as  it  was  necessary — and 
[effry  was  hardly  inclined  towards  rugged 
lines.  Wearily  he  gained  the  passageway 
to  the  cupola  and  up  he  crowded,  having 
for  the  moment  a  bit  of  safety,  since  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  structure  had 
enabled  him  to  get  a  good  distance  ahead 
of  his  nemesis. 

They  would,  however,  he  realized  with 
something  akin  to  regret,  be  upon  him 
soon.  Now,  even  the  most  meek  of  crea¬ 
tures,  when  trapped  in  desperate  circum¬ 
stances  will  fight  furiously.  It  seems  as 
though  the  desire  to  live  is  so  urgent 


when  fully  aroused  that  it  dominates  the 
personality  and  makes  men  of  even  the 
poorest  fabric.  And  Jeffry,  being  a  son 
of  Adam  and  a  subject  of  unjust  persecu¬ 
tion,  in  his  most  anxious  moment  sud¬ 
denly  found  the  strength  of  spirit  so  es¬ 
sential  to  heroism.  Inwardly  he  was 
frightened  nearly  to  his  very  death,  but 
outwardly  his  attitude  was  that  of  a  knight 
eager  for  the  clash  of  armor  and  the 
tumult  of  the  joust.  The  first  law  of 
nature,  Jeffry  had  heard,  was  self-protec¬ 
tion.  And  our  butler  had  ever  been  a 
model  of  rectitude  and  hardly  given  over 
to  breaking  laws  rashly.  Consequently  he 
assumed  as  belligerent  and  terrifying  a 
pose  as  his  ordinarily  docile  character 
would  allow.  True,  he  was  not  too  well 
versed  in  the  manly  art,  but  he  had  some 
faint  notion  as  to  the  "on  guard”  position. 
Why,  only  Tuesday  last,  come  to  think  of 
it,  on  returning  from  marketing  he  had 
witnessed  a  fistic  encounter,  not  a  mile 
removed  from  the  village.  The  men  had 
posed  something  after  this  fashion,  he 
thought,  and  then  they  had  shifted  to  .  .  . 
to  what?  .  .  .  and  he  blamed  the  poor 
devil  for  driving  him  home  so  soon. 

Five  minutes  passed,  ten,  fifteen,  and 
none  came  to  give  the  battling  butler  any 
battle.  Something,  thought  Jeffry,  was 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  was 
right.  Jeffry  was  troubled ;  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  his  imagination  was  anything 
but  an  asset.  Our  hero,  recall,  was  a  but¬ 
ler,  not  a  waiter.  This  inspector  had  a 
taste  for  torture  evidently  and  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  worry  the  poor  subject  of  this  nar¬ 
rative  into  premature  old  age.  Well,  Jeffry 
would  just  sit  here  .  .  .  and — egad!  some¬ 
one  was  ascending  the  ladder!  "Now,” 
thought  Jeffry,  "we’ll  have  action,”  hoping 
all  the  time  that  he  wouldn’t. 

The  inspector  bobbed  up  through  the 
trapdoor  like  a  head  breaking  through  a 
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straw  hat,  and  said,  "Get  along  down 
stairs”  (we  give  you  the  English  of  it)  ; 
to  which  Jeffry  returned  an  audibly  un¬ 
certain  but  mentally  firm  negative.  The 
inspector  took  a  step  forward  and  Jeffry 
suddenly  became  a  veritable  whirlwind 
of  desperate  endeavor. 

Nature,  have  we  not  once  remarked, 
has  put  within  us  a  very  compelling  eager¬ 
ness  to  go  on  living  despite  all  obstacles, 
but  nature  has  not  been  as  correspond¬ 
ingly  liberal  with  the  muscular  means 
wherewith  that  desire  may  be  satisfied, 
and  so  Jeffry’s  action,  while  perfect  in 
theory,  was  perfectly  awful  in  practice. 
The  result  was  that  one  strong  arm  of  the 
law  grasped  the  poor  butler  in  a  terrifying 
grip  and  the  other  rammed  a  tremendous 
fist  closer  unto  his  jawbone  than  Monday 
is  to  Tuesday.  Jeffry  did  the  only  thing 
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he  could  do  under  the  circumstances — he 
shut  his  eyes  and  got  all  of  that  hustle 
and  bustle  off  his  mind. 

Later  his  head  ceased  going  around  in 
circles  and  Jeffry  opened  one  eye  with 
caution  and  the  other  with  difficulty. 
There  was  a  crowd  in  the  drawing  room. 
He,  it  seemed,  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
while  on  the  divan  was  a  still  form  which 
appeared  vaguely  familiar  to  Jeffry.  "Yes, 
doctor,”  the  brute  inspector  was  saying, 
"he  fell  through  a  laundry  shaft  while  we 
were  looking  for  that  shadow-boxing  but¬ 
ler.  I  guess  you’d  better  give  the  under¬ 
taker  a  ring  as  you  go  by,  and  while  I 
think  of  it,  just  sign  this  confession  as  a 
witness,  will  you?”  Then  noticing  the 
butler,  "Feeling  all  right  now,  Sampson?” 

"Oh,  quite,”  said  Jeffry. 

Which  was  indeed  the  case. 


A  Message 

By  JOSEPH  A.  CROWLEY  ’97 


I  whispered  a  word  to  a  butterfly, 

Sweet  message  and  brief  as  he  fluttered  by. 

I  bade  him  ask  of  my  gardener  fair 
A  kiss  from  her  lips,  ruby  and  rare. 

But  whether  he  reached  her  I  cannot  say, 

For  messages  ofttimes  go  astray ; 

And  whether  she’ll  grant  the  kiss,  ah,  who  knows? 
For  I  am  only  a  red  garden  rose. 
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Th  ere’s  a  Marriage  at  Mara 


IT  was  growing  dusk  now;  no  longer 
was  it  possible  to  bear  up  with  the 
ponderous  phrases  of  Suarez,  and  the 
slow  numbness  which  creeps  into  an  old 
man’s  bones  after  an  arduous  day  con¬ 
spired  with  the  comfort  of  the  Morris 
chair  in  a  plot  to  overpower  the  old 
pastor  with  sleep.  So  the  much-fingered 
tome  slid  gently  into  his  Jap,  the  shaggy 
head  rolled  peacefully  to  one  side,  and 
Father  Daniel  Curran  had  for  a  moment 
found  oblivion  to  the  cares  of  his  office. 
As  the  shadows  lengthened  Mrs.  Han- 
drahan  entered  the  cluttered  study  on  tip¬ 
toe,  gazed  for  a  silent  minute  at  the 
sleeping  figure  and  retreated  to  her  own 
little  kingdom,  where  between  the  hiss¬ 
ing  of  the  teakettle  and  the  bubbling  of 
the  evening  potatoes  she  delivered  her¬ 
self  of  her  own  private  "Thabatopsis.” 
"It’s  getting  old  we  are,  and  soon  the 


By  THOMAS  A.  SULLIVAN  ’37 

An  old  priest  plays  diplomat  in 
a  love  affair . 


little  parish  will  see  a  new  pastor  and  a 
new  housekeeper,  though  it  won’t  be  the 
equals  of  him  and  me  they’ll  be  having. 
And  will  you  tell  me,”  this  to  a  saucepan 
hanging  upon  the  wall,  gaping  like  the 
schoolroom  dunce,  "what  will  the  poor 
and  the  sick  of  the  parish  of  Mara  be 
doing  without  the  dear  man  to  run  and 
look  after  them  until  he  drops  from  tired¬ 
ness?  Only  yesterday  John  Collin’s  boy 
gets  nabbed  by  the  soldiers  for  fighting, 
and  who  do  they  come  running  to  for  the 
bail  money  but  the  poor  priest?  And 
him  who  hasn’t  got  more  than  the  clothes 
upon  his  back,  what  with  feeding  the 
poor  families  from  here  to  Donerail.  Yes, 
and  can  I  forget  to  my  dying  day  the 
time  that  McDonough’s  mare  took  sick 
in  the  night,  and  when  the  doctor  wasn’t 
to  be  found,  who  did  they  come  looking 
for  but  'the  paster.’  Yes,  and  he  cured 
the  mare,  too;  gave  her  some  physic  and 
wrapped  her  up  warm  in  blankets,  like 
the  poor  ninnies  didn’t  have  the  head  to 
do.  They’ll  be  missing  him,  some  one  of 
these  days.” 

Fortunately  for  the  supper-to-be,  a 
noise  was  heard  outside  on  the  gravel 
drive,  a  horse  and  wagon  pulled  to  a 
stop,  and  feet  were  heard  ascending  the 
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front  stairs.  Mrs.  Handrahan  hastily 
mopped  her  hands  on  her  flowered  apron, 
and  pausing  to  adjust  a  few  stray  locks 
of  gray  hair,  assumed  the  imperial  air 
necessary  to  one  who  is  chief-factotum 
and  protector  of  a  parish  house.  She 
swung  wide  the  door  and  ushered  in 
Michael  Farrow,  the  owner  of  the  farm 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bridgid’s 
Hill,  and  who  was  also  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  among  the  villagers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tidy  nest  egg  which  he  was 
reputed  to  have,  gained  by  hard  labor  and 
the  thrifty  practice  of  being  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  household. 
The  opprobium  of  being  a  "hard”  man 
was  not  yet  attached  to  him,  he  was  just 
"shrewd”  in  their  eyes,  and  had  many 
redeeming  traits.  Michael  was  greatly 
agitated  now,  so  agitated  that  he  robbed 
the  housekeeper  of  her  usual  stipend  of 
joy  gained  in  demanding  of  every  visitor 
his  "business.” 

"I’ve  got  to  see  the  Father  now,  and 
it’s  a  divil  of  importance,”  he  volunteered, 
and  edged  through  the  door. 

Excitement  is  a  highly  communicable 
disease,  so  the  good  lady  led  the  way 
quickly  into  the  study,  where  the  old 
priest  was  just  arousing  himself  from  his 
little  nap. 

"What  brings  you  here  at  milking  time, 
Michael?”  asked  the  priest,  eyeing  the 
farmer  with  mild  curiosity.  "I  hope  it’s 
nobody  that’s  sick,  and  you  come  after 
the  sacraments.” 

"No,  Father,  it’s  nobody  that’s  sick  un¬ 
less  it's  a  young  calf  that’s  sick  in  the 
head,  and  driving  his  old  father  to  the 
madhouse.  Here,  look  at  this  Father,” 
and  rummaging  in  his  coat  pocket  he 
drew  forth  a  folded  letter.  "It’s  a  letter 
from  Tim,  my  boy,  that  I  sent  to  the  big 
university  down  at  Dublin,  that  he  should 
be  a  man  of  letters  like  yourself,  and  not 


a  dull  clod  like  his  father,  that’s  always 
worked  with  his  hands.  You  see  what  he 
says;  instead  of  reading  his  Greek  and 
Latin  and  doing  honor  upon  me  he  gets 
himself  promised  to  be  married  to  a 
theater  actress,  some  Madame  Mont — 
Mont—” 

"Montaigne  is  her  name,”  interposed 
the  priest,  rapidly  scanning  the  somewhat 
hasty  note,  "and  furthermore,  ’she  is  the 
nicest  girl  in  the  world  and  one  whom 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
gracing  your  festive  board.’  ” 

"Yes,  yes,  that’s  what  he  says.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  him  married  to  some — 
some  bad  woman  who’ll  sneer  at  our 
country  ways,  and  won’t  be  a  decent 
mother  to  his  children;  and  all  the  time 
I  had  my  heart  set  on  some  fine  country 
girl,  like  Katy  Ryan,  down  the  road  a  way, 
or  Josie  Maloney,  the  smartest  girl  and 
the  best  cook  in  the  parish.  Father,  it’s 
my  poor  heart  that’s  bleeding,  and  I’m 
asking  you  to  see  Timmy,  and  make  him 
forget  this  foolish  nonsense.” 

"Now,  Michael,”  and  the  disturbed 
priest  rubbed  his  chin,  bewilderedly, 
"now  Michael,  you  should  go  slow  about 
this.  You  know  Tim’s  a  full  grown 
man,  and  besides,  we  know  no  wrong 
about  this  girl.  For  all  we  know,  she 
may  be  some  nice  country  girl  earning 
her  own  bread  in  the  big  city.  Why 
don’t  you  go  home,  Michael,  and  think 
this  over,  and  then  when  a  week  or  so 
has  passed,  if  your  mind  is  still  set 
against  it  you  can  come  and  see  me 
again.” 

"But  read  the  letter,  read  the  letter, 
Father.  Don’t  you  see  what  the  goose 
is  a-planning  to  do?  They’re  going  to 
be  married  this  week,  and  then  all  my 
loving  and  working  in  the  fields  till 
nightfall  will  be  wasted  on  some  painted 
woman  who  won’t  know  a  pratie  from  a 
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turnip.  It’s  a  blessed  man  that  you  are, 
with  no  young  ones  to  be  tearing  your 
heart  right  out  of  your  breast.” 

’’Well,”  the  old  priest  hedged,  and 
shifted  uncomfortably,  "I’ll  sit  down  and 
write  Timmy  a  letter.  He’s  a  good  boy, 
and  he  always  listened  to  me,”  he  added 
cajolingly.  "I’m  sure  I’ll  be  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  him.”  For  if  the  truth  were 
known  Father  Curran  had  no  taste  for 
this  particular  mission;  and  furthermore, 
his  sage  old  mind  told  him  that  the  case 
against  the  euphonious  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
taigne  had  yet  to  be  proven.  "You  go 
along  to  your  farm  and  I’ll  write  to  him,” 
he  finished  lamely. 

"Sure,  Father,  and  you’re  not  deserting 
me  in  my  hour  of  trouble,  are  you?  By 
the  time  you  can  take  your  pen  in  hand 
the  boy  may  be  married  to  that — that 
theater  woman.” 

The  pastor  accepted  the  inevitable;  no 
martyr  standing  upon  the  blood-smeared 
floor  of  the  Roman  Arena  ever  felt  the 
hand  of  duty  pressing  more  heavily  upon 
his  head,  and  he  was  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  little  flock.  He  felt  a  sharp 
anxiety  that  he  might  be  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  sorrows  of  two  young  peo¬ 
ple,  for  although  he  did  not  suppose  that 
actresses  were  the  most  thin-skinned 
people  in  the  world  he  believed  that  a 
parting  of  this  sort  would  cause  her  no 
little  grief.  He  must  do  something  to  in¬ 
sure  that  she  would  not  suffer  too  much. 

"I’ll  go,  Michael,  but  you  must  prom¬ 
ise  me  that  if  I  bring  your  Tim  home 
safe  and  sound  you’ll  see  to  it  that  this 
woman  shall  never  suffer  from  want.” 

"I’ll  promise,  but  send  Timmy  back  to 
his  old  father.”  This  bargain  was  not  a 
pleasant  one  to  Michael,  but  the  thought 
of  his  Timmy  at  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
adventuress  drove  him  on. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Handrahan  packed 


the  priest’s  ancient,  black  grip,  almost  as 
old  and  as  worn  as  his  worthy  self ; 
walked  down  the  road  a  bit  and  sum¬ 
moned  Tom  Cahill,  the  waggoneer,  to 
drive  the  priest  to  the  railroad  station  at 
Malley,  and  experienced  many  fears  and 
trepidations  as  she  saw  him  leaving  in 
the  raw  and  misty  night. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  Father 
Curran  returned  from  Dublin.  He  was 
visibly  tired  and  drooping  from  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  trip,  and  had  acquired  a 
troublesome  head  cold  from  the  foggy 
nights,  but  he  bore  his  little  troubles  with 
an  air  of  contentment  and  one  might  al¬ 
most  say  of  enjoyment.  To  the  many 
pertinent  hints  as  to  the  success  of  his 
mission,  let  fall  by  his  privileged  house¬ 
keeper,  he  gave  only  guarded  replies, 
yet  to  her  experienced  old  eyes  he  was 
as  a  schoolboy  chuckling  in  anticipation  of 
a  new  knife  or  a  holiday  from  school. 

"Yes,  he  had  gone  to  the  theater  and 
seen  the  actress,  although  the  play  had 
been  Romeo  and  Juliet.  No,  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  wicked  woman ;  somewhat 
like  the  girls  of  our  own  Mara,  if  the 
truth  were  told.  Did  he  succeed  in  dis¬ 
solving  the  romance?  The  good  Lord 
could  best  answer  that.”  Three  days,  a 
week  had  passed,  and  there  had  been  no 
new  developments  in  the  intrigue  except 
for  the  reports  which  drifted  up  to  the 
rectory  from  the  village  to  the  effect  that 
Timothy  Farrow  had  returned  home  hur¬ 
riedly  from  school  at  Dublin;  and  with  a 
little  skilled  inquiry  Mrs.  Handrahan  had 
learned  from  reputable  and  reliable 
sources  that  he  had  returned  quite  alone 
and  unencumbered.  Saturday  evening  ar¬ 
rived,  with  its  consequent  ordeal  of  Con¬ 
fessions,  and  when  the  last  penitent  had 
been  absolved  of  his  sins,  and  the  key  had 
been  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  little 
church,  the  tired  priest  was  in  an  agree- 
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able  mood  for  bed.  He  hurried,  through 
the  heavy  rain  which  was  falling,  toward 
the  rectory,  and,  once  inside  and  before 
the  warmth  of  the  open  fire,  set  indus¬ 
triously  to  reading  his  office.  He  was  not 
long  to  continue  in  peace,  for  there 
shortly  came  a  rapping  upon  the  door, 
and  it  was  opened  to  admit  Michael  Far¬ 
row,  wet  and  bedraggled,  but  much  more 
joyous  of  countenance  than  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  rectory. 
And  the  good  priest  seemed  equally  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  visit  and  ushered  Michael 
to  a  warm  chair  before  the  fire.  Michael 
made  some  shift  at  exchanging  the  usual 
pleasant  amenities,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  patience  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  making  small  talk. 

"Father,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  come 
and  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  Sure 
enough,  my  boy  comes  back  to  us  almost 
a  week  ago ;  as  nice  a  body  could  be,  help¬ 
ing  me  with  the  work  and  never  a  word 
of  the  woman."  But,  now  his  face 
clouded  a  bit,  and  he  continued  in  the 
darker  tone.  "I’ve  done  as  I  promised 
you,  Father,  I’ve  sent  her  a  draft  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  should  keep  even 
an  actress  woman  in  comfort.  But  it  hurt 
me  to  see  my  hard  earned  money  go  out 
to  one  of  her  kind." 

The  priest’s  face  was  aglow;  a  more 
keen  observer  than  the  farmer  would  have 
wondered  at  the  cause  of  such  serenity, 
but  Michael  was  more  used  to  studying 
the  faces  of  potatoes  than  the  faces  of 
men. 

It  s  glad  I  am,  Michael,  if  the  Lord 
has  allowed  me  to  be  of  service  to  you, 
but  are  you  sure  that  the  boy  has  lost  all 
thoughts  of  the  woman?" 

His  guest  was  about  to  utter  a  vehe¬ 
ment  affirmation,  but  he  was  cut  short  by 
a  commotion  at  the  outer  door,  and  he 
turned  to  see  the  capable  Mrs.  Handra- 


han  enter  the  room,  leading  with  moth¬ 
erly  solicitude  a  very  wet  and  very  for¬ 
lorn  appearing  girl. 

"The  poor  girl  asked  to  see  you, 
Father,  and  I’m  thinking  that  a  bit  of 
the  fire  would  do  her  no  harm.” 

The  pastor  was  alarmed.  "Come,  come, 
child.  You’ll  catch  your  death  of  the 
cold,  going  about  on  such  a  night  as  this 
one.  Stand  here  by  the  fire  and  tell  me 
what  it  is  you’re  wanting. 

She  looked  about  uncertainly,  first  at 
the  priest  and  then  at  the  gaping  visitor. 
A  few  times  she  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but  each  time  shrank 
nearer  to  the  fire  and  fastened  her  gaze 
on  the  rug.  To  the  priest  she  was  still  a 
child,  but  she  had  entered  upon  her  twen¬ 
ties,  and  even  the  damage  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  had  wreaked  upon  her  appearance 
could  not  hide  her  true  Irish  beauty — coal 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  blooming,  but¬ 
termilk  complexion.  The  farmer  judged 
her  to  be  a  country  girl,  but  could  not  re¬ 
call  her  as  being  the  daughter  on  any  of 
the  neighboring  farms,  and  she  was  also 
unknown  to  the  priest  and  housekeeper. 

The  priest  sat  back,  waiting  for  her  to 
gain  some  measure  of  comfort  before  she 
should  be  questioned,  while  the  house¬ 
keeper  bustled  to  the  kitchen,  to  return 
with  a  steaming  pot  of  tea.  The  girl 
drank  it  gratefully,  and  warmed  by  the 
fire  and  the  goodwill  of  her  benefactors, 
turned  to  them  shyly. 

"You’re  wondering  why  I’m  here, 
Father.”  Her  country  voice  was  pleasing 
and  rich.  "But  I  had  to  come  in  out  of 
the  storm  and  this  was  the  only  door  I 
dared  to  knock  at.  I  knew  you  would  not 
turn  me  away,”  she  added  simply. 

"Have  you  no  family,  or  friends,  to  go 
to?"  asked  the  priest. 

"No,  Father.  I  have  none.  I  was  born 
and  lived  up  in  the  north  country,  at 
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Carney,  but  my  father  and  my  brothers 
were  seized  for  plotting  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  I’ve  since  been  wandering  about 
the  country,  earning  my  bread  where  I 
may.”  The  subject  was  obviously  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  her,  and  she  showed  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  go  on. 

Michael  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  Turning  to  the  girl  he  addressed 
her  gently.  "Did  you  have  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  a  certain  Red  Moore  up  in  the 
north  country;  him  that  has  the  four  big 
daughter?” 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  them.  They  have  a 
farm  in  the  next  town,  Balshire.”  Then, 
a  little  proudly:  "I  went  to  the  convent 
school  with  Ellen,  the  oldest.” 

"That’s  right,  Ellen’s  the  oldest.  Aye, 
you’re  a  Carney  girl  all  right.”  With  this 
point  established  and  verified  he  lapsed 
back  into  contemplative  silence. 

The  storm  had  by  now  abated;  there 
no  longer  resounded  the  drumming  of  the 
rain  upon  the  buildings,  and  the  girl,  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  this,  drew  away  from 
the  fire  and  prepared  to  leave.  "You’ve 
been  kind  to  me,  Father,  and  now  I’ll 
thank  you  and  leave,”  she  said. 

But  the  priest  would  not  allow  this. 
"Here,  here,  child,  you  can’t  go  roaming 
about  the  countryside  in  this  manner.  Sit 
down  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  and 
I’ll  arrange  for  you.  You  can  stay — ” 
and  then  the  priest  paused  and  stroked 
his  hair;  "yes,  there’s  the  rub,  just  where 
can  you  stay?”  But  his  eye,  wandering 
speculatively  about  the  room,  fell  upon 
Michael,  and  he  brightened.  "Michael, 
could  you  step  out  into  the  entry  with  me 
for  a  minute?  I  wish  to  see  you  about 
something.” 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  hall 
Michael  had  anticipated  the  "something”  ; 


”1  can’t  take  the  girl  in,  Father,  I  have 
no  room.  We  be  crowded  already.” 

"She’s  a  nice  country  girl,  Michael,” 
said  the  priest  suggestively. 

"I  grant  you  that,  but  we  haven’t  the 
room.” 

"I  imagine  she’s  a  grand  cook,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  priest. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  so  is  my  woman.  One 
cook  is  enough.” 

"A  nice,  clean,  upstanding  girl,  Michael, 
one  who  would  make  a  grand  mother.” 

"You’re  right.”  Michael  did  not  intend 
to  be  swayed.  "Best  send  her  about  her 
way.” 

Now  the  priest  was  becoming  impatient. 
"Michael,  don’t  you  see?  Take  her  home 
with  you.  Let  her  live  with  you  awhile. 
A  nice  girl  like  this  one  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  a  man  forget  an  ac¬ 
tress.  Who  knows,  you  might  even  have 
a  marriage  in  your  family,  and  then  two 
farms  instead  of  one.” 

"W'hy,  and  you’re  right  at  that,  Father. 
Your  meaning  just  couldn’t  sink  into  this 
thick  skull  for  awhile.  Sure,  I’ll  do  it. 
She’s  a  nice  girl,  and  even  if  he  didn’t 
take  to  her  she’d  be  handy  about  the 
house,”  he  added,  with  his  mind  ever  on 
the  practical  side. 

And  so,  later  on  in  the  evening,  as 
Michael  departed  for  his  farm,  there  sat 
beside  him  on  the  front  seat  an  Irish  col¬ 
leen,  whistling  a  tune,  and  waving  a  gay 
farewell  to  the  white-haired  priest  sil¬ 
houetted  in  the  front  room  of  the  rectory. 

In  an  Irish  village  of  the  size  of  Mara, 
where  neighbors  are  few  and  life  is 
simple,  the  acquisition  of  a  new  bonnet 
by  a  member  of  the  community  creates  a 
flurry  of  excitement;  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  boys  or  girls  departed  to  seek  fortune 
in  the  land  of  promise  beyond  the  sea  is 
a  signal  for  a  general  convocation;  a 


thoughts  of  another  mouth  to  feed  dis¬ 
mayed  him. 
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death  plunges  the  countryside  for  miles 
around  into  the  deepest  of  mourning;  and 
the  infrequent  occasion  of  a  wedding  of 
one  of  the  local  folks  assumes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  royal  coronation.  The  village 
of  Mara  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  Every¬ 
one,  from  the  infirm  and  doddering  Mrs. 
Mulchaey,  leaning  upon  her  cane,  to  the 
youngest  of  the  Maearthy  brood,  had 
toiled  up  the  hill  to  the  little  church 
overlooking  the  farms,  accompanied  by 
the  pealing  of  the  bell  set  in  the  tiny 
steeple.  The  villagers,  hushed  and  ex¬ 
pectant,  filled  every  nook  of  the  church, 
even  as  far  as  where  Father  Curran,  the 
picture  of  a  patriarch  in  his  freshly 
starched  surplice  and  his  snowy  hair, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  simple 
church  boasted  of  no  organ;  one  of  the 
girls  of  the  Sodality  bravely  sang  a  wed¬ 
ding  march,  as  the  bridal  procession 
moved  slowly  up  the  aisle.  Radiant  in 
her  white  lace  gown  is  the  pretty  bride, 


the  country  girl  of  the  storm,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  uncomfortable 
Michael;  while  there  moves  to  meet  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  groom,  Tim¬ 
othy.  It  is  a  happy  moment  for  the  old 
priest;  the  peace  of  the  aged  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  happiness  of  the  young 
fills  his  heart ;  as  he  pronounces  the  sacred 
words  he  is  praying  with  all  the  sincerity 
of  his  soul  that  God  may  stretch  the  sea 
of  matrimony  calm  and  wide  before  the 
young  couple.  The  service  is  soon  over; 
they  are  man  and  wife,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessings  of  the  pastor  who  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  their 
lives,  they  depart;  go  down  the  hill  as 
man  and  wife,  to  the  little  farm  which 
they  have  purchased  not  far  from  Tim¬ 
othy’s  paternal  home.  And  it  is  a  fine 
little  farm,  well  stocked  with  food,  and 
tools,  and  cattle,  for  you  can  buy  as  nice 
a  farm  as  there  is  in  all  of  Ireland  for  a 
thousand  pounds. 


Song 

By  R.  FELIX  DOHERTY  ’31 

Days  when  the  wild  winds  pass 
Are  days  of  dazzling  grass 
And  the  trees  have  raving  hair 

On  days  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 
And  the  sun  is  a  bursting  flare 
And  the  sky  is  azure  glass — 

Nothing  is  ever  as  clean  and  fair 

As  a  day  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 
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Longings 

By  EDWARD  A.  SULLIVAN  ’14 


’Twas  a  sorry  day,  mavourneen,  and  the 
sky  was  ribbed  with  thunder, 

And  the  sickly  clouds  were  paler  than 
the  fog  upon  the  lea, 

And  the  earth  all  vapor-swimming  like  a 
thurible  of  wonder, 

And  the  wailing  voices  wailing  down  the 
sea. 

'Twas  a  sorry  day,  mavourneen,  when  you 
sailed  for  another — 

For  another  and  a  greater  land  away, 
With  the  little  isle  imploring,  O  my 
brother,  brother,  brother, 

With  its  little  hands  imploring  you  to 
stay! 


Are  you  happy  there,  mavourneen,  and  a 
foreign  sky  above  you — 

Never  weary,  never  wanting  for  the  scenes 
you  used  to  know? 

Do  you  think  betimes  of  me  and  how  I 
love  you,  love  you,  love  you? 

Is  it  never  at  your  heart — the  pain,  the 
longing  and  the  woe? 

’Twas  a  sorry  morn,  mavourneen,  when 
you  sailed  for  another — 

For  another  and  a  greater  land  away, 
And  your  absence  is  a  vampire,  O  my 
brother,  brother,  brother, 

With  its  bloody  lips  against  me  night 
and  day! 
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Sense 

By  GEORGE  COLLIER  MacKINNON  ’  1 7 
Now  you  see  it  and  now  you  dont. 


SENSE  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
those  who  proudly  admit  they  have  it, 
usually  haven’t.  For  the  sensible  man  is 
keenly  aware  of  his  own  senselessness, 
to  paraphrase  the  didactic  Touchstone. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  sense,  those 
which  stand  out  most  prominently  and 
interestingly  are  common,  horse,  artistic, 
non,  and  sixth.  Each  of  these  we  shall 
consider  briefly. 

Common  sense  is  so  called  because  it 
is  the  least  common  of  all  the  brands. 
That  well  known  and  irrepressible  wag, 
Noah  Webster,  places  his  imprimatur  on 
a  description  of  this  recherche  quality 
which  vouchsafes  the  information  that 
those  who  do  not  possess  common  sense 
are  considered  mad  or  foolish. 

Now,  as  the  whole  human  race  is  fool¬ 
ish,  and  as,  when  reminded  of  this  fact 
by  some  candid  philosopher,  it  is  prone 
to  get  mad,  Noah’s  definition  appears 
somewhat  ridiculous.  Let  us,  accordingly, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  undebatable  state¬ 
ment  that  common  sense  is  that  sense 
which  is  most  uncommon. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  I  was  ensconced 
in  the  sanctum  of  a  bibliopolic  friend. 
Into  its  precincts,  which  were  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  establishment  where  my 
friend  moiled  and  toiled,  and  where  no 
foot  of  purchaser  ever  trod,  there  entered 
a  dapper  salesman,  who  stood  vaguely 
outlined  in  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke 
which  suffused  the  apartment.  This  in¬ 
vader  announced  that  a  certain  author  was 
without,  and  in  a  condition  of  extreme 


wrath  and  excitement.  Upon  my  friend’s 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
man’s  irritation,  his  informant  vouchsafed 
that  it  had  to  do  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  latest  book  had  been  introduced 
to  the  public.  The  book,  it  appeared,  was 
a  treatise  upon  the  folly  of  allowing  one¬ 
self  to  be  troubled  by  life’s  little  annoy¬ 
ances,  and  it  was  entitled,  Calm  Yourself. 
"He’s  the  most  excited  guy  I  ever  saw,’’ 
satirically  concluded  our  young  man  of 
business.  From  this  instructive  anecdote 
many  conclusions  can  be  derived — which 
I  shall  not  derive.  My  topic  for  the  nonce 
is  common  sense. 

Although  common  sense  leads  the  field 
in  the  matter  of  rarity,  horse  sense,  its  first 
cousin,  is  a  close  second,  as  far  as  the 
genus  homo  is  concerned.  The  genus 
horse,  indeed,  possesses  it  in  satisfactory 
quantity.  For  example,  your  equine,  when 
overcome  with  weariness,  makes  for  home, 
if  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  presents 
itself.  Your  human,  on  the  contrary,  is 
quite  likely  to  wend  towards  one  of  the 
decoctions  which  proclaim  themselves  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  tired  business  man,  and  which  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  the  gyrations  and  caco- 
phanies  of  raucous  coryphees,  interspersed 
with  the  mouthings  of  "comedians”  whose 
stupidity  and  inanity  are  quite  appalling. 
Or  else  our  biped,  if  he  does  seek  his 
abode,  endeavors  to  relieve  his  fatigue  by 
means  of  the  imbecilic  expedient  of  ban¬ 
dying  words  with  his  spouse.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  average  horse  has  no 
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spouse,  but  this  is  a  mere  quibble  and 
unworthy  of  notice. 

Let  us  pass,  friends,  to  the  third  type 
of  sense  under  consideration,  artistic 
sense.  This  consists  in  an  ability  to  select 
wall  paper  which  will  harmonize  with  the 
furniture.  Its  manifestations  are  numer¬ 
ous.  For  example,  regard  your  picture 
gallery  where  individuals  of  weird  and 
strange  seeming  roam  ecstatic  amid  "old 
masters,”  which  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind 
appear  completely  disgusting.  Poor  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  was  berated  because  he 
painted  faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like 
the  true.  Our  rhapsodical  artistic  sensers 
are,  I  feel  certain,  direct  descendants  of 
these  berators  (who  in  turn  were  derived 
from  the  first-born  Cain) . 

Not  all  our  artistic  sensers,  however, 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  antique  abomina¬ 
tions.  For  new  luminaries  have  appeared 
upon  the  horizon,  glowing  with  mystic 
radiance.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  in¬ 
effable  Picabia,  before  whose  "The  Pro¬ 
cession,  Seville,”  we  members  of  the  elite 
stood  and  gazed — rapt,  shifting  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  rubbing  our  eyes,  ad¬ 
vancing,  retreating,  observing  from  every 
angle.  Entirely  in  vain !  For  all  our 
maneuvering  we  could  see  nothing  but  a 
melange  of  geometrical  figures,  bold  and 
crude  of  coloration.  Personally,  I  was 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  I  had  seen  the 
masterpiece  before.  I  argued  with  myself, 
adducing  the  irrefutable  proof  that  the 
thing  was  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time. 
Yet,  the  fancy  persisted.  Then,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  I  remembered  all.  This  was  the 
replica  of  the  nightmare  which  had  af¬ 
flicted  me  upon  the  eve  of  my  examina¬ 
tion  in  analytical  geometry. 

O  Picabia !  O  Picasso !  O  Cezanne !  O 
Brancusi !  Ye  are  of  a  truth  inestimably 


We  find  the  artistic  sense  very  strongly 
developed  also  in  those  who  prize  aes¬ 
thetic  dawncing,  problem  plays,  the  de¬ 
licious  drivel  of  vers  librists,  and  the 
transcendent  twaddle  of  Bergson,  Maeter¬ 
linck,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  and  those  dear  Swamis,  Bahais, 
and  Bonzes !  And  oh,  that  naughty  cynic, 
George  Bernard  Shaw !  Isn’t  he  per¬ 
fectly,  delightfully  dreadful !  And  isn  t 
that  wonderful  Ibsen  just  too  frightful! 
Oh,  happy  possessors  of  the  artistic  sense, 
chew  away  on  your  hasheesh,  and  worship 
your  pantheon  of  leering  pessimists  and 
poseurs. 

Poor  Madame  Roland!  Her  ingenious 
ilk  committed  as  dire  crimes  in  the  name 
of  the  artistic  sense  as  did  those  violent, 
unsoaped  persons,  who  escorted  the  un¬ 
fortunate  lady  to  the  national  razor,  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Your  Frenchman  must 
die  with  either  a  crucifix  or  an  epigram 
at  his  lips.  It  is  his  artistic  sense  which 
so  often  induces  him  to  forego  the  former 
for  the  eclat  of  the  latter,  which  is  so 
tempting  to  the  Gallic  temperament. 

Sneer  away,  G.  B.  S. !  Time  rideth  on¬ 
ward  fast,  and  soon  the  abstruse  Henri’s 
cosmic  stream  will  have  swept  you  into 
the  fog  where  Voltaire  curls  a  ghostly  lip, 
and  Nietzsche’s  pale  spirit  goes  howling 
truculently  about.  Our  own  Colonel  Bob, 
too,  holds  forth  amid  the  din,  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  sundry  admiring  souls  of  elec¬ 
tronic  dimensions.  And  over  all  the 
tumult  rings  the  familiar  laughter  of  a 
certain  person  who  frequents  our  best 
circles  most  assiduously.  You  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  now  and  again, 
and  have  remarked  those  odd  little  pro¬ 
jections  above  his  temples,  and  that 
peculiar  appendage,  which  the  tails  of  his 
dress  coat  cannot  entirely  conceal.  He 
makes  use  of  an  odd  sort  of  perfume,  too 


)f  service  to  the  human  race — as  horrible 
examples. 


— rather  disagreeable,  to  say  truth  sug- 
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gestive  of  brimstone. 

Passing  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub¬ 
lime,  let  us  meditate  upon  that  ineffable 
gift  of  a  benign  Providence — nonsense! 
A  far  more  potent  pen  than  mine  is 
needed  to  write  for  thee  a  fitting,  a  worthy 
panegyric.  I  pause  only  to  lay  the  wreath 
of  undying  gratitude  upon  the  grave  of 
thy  dear  expounder,  Lewis  Carroll.  God 
bless  thee,  oh  gentle  one  of  the  walrus 
and  the  carpenter,  and  the  aged,  aged  man 
(sitting  on  a  gate,  you  know),  and  all  the 
immortal  crew!  Now  and  then!  Why, 
when  could  the  hour  be  found  when  our 
wisest  men  would  not  relish  a  ramble  in 
thy  dreamland! 

Let  us  not  forget  our  genial  Tom  Hood. 
To  thee,  also,  do  we  give  thanks.  So 
poignant  when  thou  didst  sing  the  somber 
realities  of  a  world  where  pity,  like  a 
naked,  new-born  babe,  lies  unheeded, 
sobbing  softly — thou  yet  knewest  how  to 
wipe  away  the  tear  when  the  bitter  lesson 
had  been  conned — to  recall  that  God’s  in 
his  heaven.  Alas,  for  those  poor  literary 
brothers  of  thine  who,  forgetting  this 
saving  fact,  write  with  pen  that  has  been 
dipped  in  gall,  on  paper  blotted  with 
hopeless  and  despairing  tears.  But  alas! 


far  more  for  the  millions  who  laugh  un¬ 
ceasingly — but  whose  laughter  is  as  the 
sound  of  falling  icicles. 

Let  us  come  at  last  to  the  land  of  the 
esoteric,  bringing  the  sixth  sense  forth 
fifth.  The  sixth  sense  is  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  in  certain  unwashed  individuals 
of  the  female  persuasion,  who,  for  a  mod¬ 
est  fee,  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  such  vital  importance  as,  "Why  does 
my  love  act  so  strangely?’’  Such  is  the 
influence  possessed  by  these  grimy  persons 
over  our  dear  departed  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  prevail  upon  said  d.d.  to  leave 
their  realms  of  glory  for  the  purpose  of 
ringing  bells  in  and  pitching  tambourines 
about  stifling  parlors.  How  pleasant  it 
must  be  to  exist  on  terms  of  such  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  defunct!  How  charming 
to  obtain  one’s  living  from  the  dead! 

Hear  grandpa’s  spirit  rapping  under¬ 
neath  the  table!  What  does  the  dear  old 
fellow  say?  Oh,  the  most  encouraging 
things !  We  must  come  again — very  soon 
— to  hear  more  of  such  consoling  con¬ 
verse.  One  dollar,  please! 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be! 
Puck,  you  little  rascal,  you  took  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth ! 


Sleeping  Beauty 

By  EDWARD  A.  SULLIVAN  ’14 

Night;  cold  and  gray  and  lone, 

A  weary-watching  moon 

Upon  her  breast  all  pale  and  wan  reclining, 

A  sullen  wind  about 

That  drives  in  hideous  rout 

Th’  unquiet  cloud  below  her  pallid  shining; 

Else  earth  asleep  and  wintry  bed 

Hath  pillow’d  in  eternal  snow  his  hoary  head. 
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Homo  Americanus 


By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CAREY  ’22 


WE  were  seated  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  hotel  dining  hall,  Steve  and 
I,  when  a  new  party  arrived  and  took  a 
place  several  tables  from  us.  The  young 
woman,  who  was  accompanied  by  two 
men,  glanced  about  the  hall  as  she  re¬ 
moved  her  gloves.  Looking  toward  our 
table  she  bowed  slightly  and  smiled.  We 
bowed  back,  of  course,  and  turning  to 
each  other,  asked  in  one  voice:  "Who’s 
your  friend?” 

I  laughed  and  took  up  the  thread  of 
our  conversation.  But  Steve  was  per¬ 
turbed.  For  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  him,  I  saw  vexation  dispel  his 
eternal  smile. 

"That  smile  was  meant  for  me,”  he 
muttered  with  a  melancholy  look. 

"Well,  don’t  look  so  sad,  Steve.  The 
lady  didn’t  bite  you.  Know  her?” 

"No — that’s  just  it,”  he  replied. 
"Never  saw  her  before.” 

Then  Steve  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
with  troubled  tones  explained. 

"You  know,”  said  he,  "in  the  two  years 
I’ve  been  out  of  college  running  around 


A  comedy  of  errors . 


the  country  selling  Parisian  gowns  for 
Ginsberg  and  Lyman  I’ve  discovered  one 
thing — or  rather  I’ve  confirmed  one  thing, 
because  it  was  impressed  upon  me  in 
early  youth.” 

Steve  drummed  the  table  with  his 
finger  tips. 

"I’m  the  original  Homo  Americanus.” 

He  paused  to  give  full  effect  to  his 
statement,  then  continued. 

"It  is  my  misfortune  in  life  to  be  the 
plain,  common,  garden  variety  of  man 
inhabiting  those  regions  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Hudson  Bay.  My  coun¬ 
tenance  is  so  plain,  so  lacking  in  indi¬ 
viduality  that  it  seems  strangely  familiar 
to  everyone  who  gives  it  even  a  passing 
glance.  Whenever  I  tackle  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  listens  to  my  spiel  a  little  while 
with  a  funny  smile  on  his  face  and  then 
says,  'Say,  haven’t  I  met  you  somewhere 
before,  young  fellow?’  And  when  I’m 
introduced  at  any  little  social  gathering, 
I’m  present  about  twenty  minutes  when 
some  Annie  or  Doris  chirps  up,  'Doesn’t 
Mister  Brown  look  just  like  Mister  Giv- 
ney?’ — which  remark  is  at  once  greeted 
with  a  unanimous  chorus  of  'Doesn  t  he, 
though.’ 
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"It’s  discouraging.  Kids  on  the  street 
rush  up  to  me  with  'Hello,  pop,’  or  'Hey, 
there,  Uncle  Clem!’  Policemen  look  at 
me  suspiciously.  Bell  boys  and  waiters 
greet  me  with  a  smile  or  a  scowl  of  recog¬ 
nition.  And  I  know  one  secret  service 
man  who  wasted  a  lot  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  coin  by  trailing  me  around  the 
country  for  about  a  month.  I’m  so  medi- 
umized  that  I  passed  for  almost  any  na¬ 
tionality.  My  occupation  may  be  anything 
from  clerk  to  bank  president.  And  I  have 
a  sliding  scale  of  ages  covering  a  period 
of  twenty  years.’’ 

Steve  stopped  and  pondered  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  then  continued  sadly. 

"I  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  kid, 
Red  O’ Hare,  who  lived  next  door  to  me, 
one  day  excitedly  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  my  picture  on  the  cover  of  a 
magazine.  Then  he  produced  the  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was,  guess — the  American  Boy — 
and  you  didn’t  have  to  use  your  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  the  resemblance  even  to  the 
chipped  tooth  and  the  freckled  smile.  I 
lied  proudly  to  Red  and  to  the  gang  of 
envious  youngsters  who  saw  the  magazine, 
admitting  that  it  was  my  picture.  But  I 
make  no  admissions  today.  There’s  too 
many  asking  for  them.’’ 

I  sympathized  with  Steve  and  suggested 
that  his  condition  was  not  without  its 
advantageous  possibilities.  But  he  would 
not  be  comforted. 

Then  I  noticed  a  determined  look  come 
over  Steve’s  standard-parts  features,  and 
he  banged  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"Something’s  got  to  be  done.  There’s 
a  new  movie  here  just  entered  the  lime¬ 
light  and  I’ve  been  asked  every  day  in 
the  trains  and  in  the  hotels  to  autograph 
pillow  covers  and  tell  once  and  for  all 
if  I’m  married  or  single.  I’m  desperate!” 

"I’ve  got  it,  Steve!”  I  cried  with  a  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  enthusiasm.  "We’ll  tear  the 
silver  lining  out  of  that  cloud  and  make 


your — er — failing  an  asset.  Listen !  Some 
day  when  you’re  hailed  as  a  long  lost 
friend  from  Omaha,  in  a  friendly  way 
touch  the  stranger  for  a  century  note.  Or 
when  you’re  surrounded  by  a  train  load  of 
■damsels,  admit  you’re  'Dauntless  Daniel’ 
of  film  fame,  recite  the  Face  on  the  Drug 
Store  Floor,  and  pass  the  hat  as  a  benefit 
for  the  homeless  and  starving  burglars. 
It  can’t  fail — not  if  you’re  the  dead  ringer 
of  the  numbers  you  claim  you  are.  See, 
Steve,  you’re  made!  The  inevitable  im¬ 
poster!  Sounds  good,  huh?  There’s  many 
a  legal  business  deal  pulled  off  right  here 
in  New  York  that  isn’t  nearly  as  on  the 
level.” 

The  look  of  worry  flitted  from  Steve’s 
troubled  features  and  the  famous  old  joy- 
radiating  smile  slowly  took  its  place  again. 

"Sounds  good,”  said  Steve.  "I’ve  got 
to  do  something — unless  I  come  out  of  a 
train  wreck  a  changed  man.” 

The  next  time  I  saw  Steve  was  several 
months  later  in  a  Pullman  smoker  coming 
East  from  Chicago.  Once  before  I  thought 
I  saw  him,  but  could  not  be  sure.  Steve 
was  that  common,  and  besides  the  big, 
yellow  racing  car  was  traveling  fast.  It 
was  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  crowded  be¬ 
side  him  at  the  wheel  was  a  girl  who 
could  wring  concessions  from  any  traffic 
cop.  But  I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  Steve 
— not  until  we  met  again  in  the  smoker. 

Steve’s  appearance  gave  me  a  distinct 
shock.  His  left  eye  was  draped  in  deep¬ 
est  mourning.  His  forehead  was  marked 
with  several  parallel  cuts,  and  twin  rows 
of  court  plaster  secured  the  bandage  plas¬ 
tered  over  his  nose. 

Steve  met  my  startled  look  with  his 
eternal  smile  and  offered  me  a  cigar. 

"Greetings,”  he  murmured  through 
swollen  lips. 

"What  happened?”  I  asked  fearfully. 

But  Steve  merely  smiled  and  smiled, 
puffing  away  at  his  cigar  and  viewing  my 
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consternation  with  amusement  from  his 
one  good  eye.  Finally  sending  off  a  quick 
succession  of  blue  halos,  he  sighed  and 
tossed  away  the  cigar. 

"I’m  afraid  you’re  to  blame,”  he  said. 
"Your  advice  was  accepted,  your  plan  put 
into  action — and  this  is  the  result.  Great 
little  plan,  that.  I’m  a  made  man.” 

Steve  paused  to  light  another  cigar. 

"The  story  starts  back  in  New  York,” 
said  Steve  between  puffs.  "I  was  coming 
out  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  on  my 
last  trip  East  when  I  heard  someone  be¬ 
hind  me  cry,  'Hello  there,  Al!  Oh,  Al¬ 
bert!  Here  we  are.  Albert!’ 

"A  pair  of  girls  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  man  pounced  joyously  upon  me 
and  before  I  could  say  a  word  I  had  lost 
my  traveling  bag  and  was  being  dragged 
to  a  big  car  at  the  curb. 

"There  I  balked.  'I  never  saw  you  be¬ 
fore,’  says  I.  'Some  mistake,  I  guess. 
Give  me  that  bag — I — ’ 

"  'Isn’t  that  just  like  Al,’  laughed  one 
of  the  girls.  'Up  to  his  old  tricks  so 
soon.’ 

"  'Now,  Albert,’  scolded  the  other, 
holding  tightly  to  my  arms,  f Albert ,  be¬ 
have.  Mama’s  keeping  dinner  waiting 
for  you.  Hurry.  We  received  the  tele¬ 
gram  only  an  hour  ago.’  ” 

Steve  sat  back  and  fished  through  his 
pockets  for  another  match. 

"Well,  I’ll  leave  it  to  you,”  he  said. 
"What  could  I  do?  They  were  so  over¬ 
joyed  at  meeting  me  I  couldn’t  get  a  word 
of  explanation  in  edgewise. 

"Anyway — ”  Steve  paused  to  relight 
his  cigar  stub.  "I  got  kind  of  sore  and 
thought  I’d  square  things  by  going  along 
and  letting  them  do  the  explaining  when 
they  discovered  their  mistake.  Besides,  I 
figured  by  the  time  we  got  out  to  the 
house,  friend  Albert  would  call  up  and 
ask  why  they  didn’t  meet  him. 


At  the  end  of  a  week  I  began  to  see 
how  things  stood — ” 

"A  week?”  I  interjected. 

"Yuh— friend  Albert  didn’t  show  up, 
and  as  time  goes  on  I  find  explanation 
and  parting  all  the  more  difficult.  Be¬ 
sides — ”  Steve’s  smile  broadened.  ’'Be¬ 
sides,  at  the  house  out  on  the  Drive  I 
find  things,  though  puzzling,  kind  of 
agreeable.  I’m  treated  like  a  long  lost 
child,  and  what  do  you  think — I  learn 
that  I’m  engaged  to  one  of  the  girls — a 
war-time  romance  or  something.  I’m 
keeping  mum  waiting  for  Albert,  and 
ask  no  questions,  so  I  don’t  know  which 
one  it  is.  But  there’s  not  much  choice. 
Both  sisters  are  prize-winners — the  light, 
powder-puff  variety — each  an  armful  of 
lace  and  sunshine.  Act  alike,  look  alike, 
except  one’s  a  blonde  and  one’s  a  bru¬ 
nette.  We  would  go  driving  about  town 
in  a  big  racing  car  every  morning,  one 
or  both  of  the  girls  and  myself.  And  I’m 
a  Chink  if  I  can  tell  which  one  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  marry.  They’re  just  that  kind. 

"Well,  after  a  week  or  more  I  begin 
to  get  nervous.  I  feel  preparations  for 
the  wedding  are  well  under  way  and 
besides  I  figure  Ginsberg  and  Lyman 
must  be  missing  my  orders.  Several  times 
I  start  to  suggest  I’m  not  Albert,  but  it’s 
no  use. 

"I’ve  got  a  conscience,  so  one  morning 
I  appear  downstairs  with  my  grip  packed. 

I  brace  myself  for  the  ordeal  and  an¬ 
nounce  once  and  for  all  that  I’m  not  Al¬ 
bert,  that  I’m  sorry  I’m  not,  but  I’m  not 
and  that  settles  it,  so  I’d  better  be  going. 

"The  effect  is  appalling. 

"The  blonde  begins  to  sob  softly. 
Then  I  know  she’s  the  one  I’m  engaged 
to,  and  I  feel  like  the  villain  in  the  fourth 
act.  The  old  man  shakes  his  head  sadly 
and  mutters  something  about  a  shell 
shock.  'Albert,  my  boy,’  he  says,  'Al¬ 
bert — ’  The  brunette  and  her  mother 


coax  me  into  a  chair  and  feel  my  fore¬ 
head.  'Fever’  is  the  verdict.  'The  poor 
boy!’ 

"It’s  impossible  to  leave  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  I  pay  my  respects  to  Albert 
under  my  breath  and  admit  Ijn  feverish. 

"One  day,  however,  we’re  out  playing 
tennis.  After  the  game,  when  I’m  return¬ 
ing  through  the  garden  alone  on  my  way 
to  the  house,  a  man  steps  out  of  the 
bushes  and  says,  cynical-like,  'So  you’re 
Albert,  huh?’ 

"One  look  at  his  face  and  I  see  the 
light. 

"  'Greetings,  Albert,’  I  reply.  'Where 
have  you  been?  Come  in  and  claim  your 
own.’ 

"  'Look  here,’  he  says,  'I’m  aware  of 
the  state  of  affairs  here.  You’ve  been  de¬ 
ceiving  these  people,  deceiving  that  poor 
girl.  You’re  an  imposter!  That’s  what 
you  are!’ 

"  'Yes,’  says  I,  'inevitably.’ 

"From  further  disrespectful  remarks  I 
gather  that  Albert,  while  a  Lieutenant  in 
France,  met  the  blonde  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
hind  the  lines  and  after  a  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  became  engaged  to  her.  Also  there 
was  a  mistake  of  ten  days  in  the  tele¬ 
gram.  Furthermore,  Albert  is  still  at  war. 

"  'You’ve  started  something,’  says  he, 
'and  you’re  going  through  with  it.  I’ll 
give  you  your  choice.’  He  looked  at  me 
deadly  as  poison.  'You’re  going  to  stick 
it  out  and  marry  the  girl  or  take  the 
worst  beating  you  ever  got  in  your  life!’  ’’ 

Steve  snapped  away  the  dead  cigar  butt 
and  rubbed  his  scarred  forehead  tenderly. 

"I’ve  got  a  conscience,”  said  Steve. 


"So  you  took  the  beating?”  I  asked. 

Steve  only  smiled  and  smiled  and 
smiled. 

"I’ve  got  a  conscience,”  said  Steve. 

We  rode  on  in  silence  for  awhile, 
watching  the  miles  of  fields  and  woods 
flit  by  the  Pullman  window.  At  last  I 
turned  on  Steve. 

"Steve,”  I  said,  "I’m  ashamed  of  you. 
You’re  a  disgrace  to  your  Alma  Mater. 
Two  years  ago  you  blossomed  out  as  col¬ 
lege  champion  in  the  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  class,  and  here  you  let  some  un¬ 
known,  square-headed,  weak-kneed — ” 

"Hush  up,”  said  Steve  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh.  "I  didn’t  say  I  chose  the 
beating.  I  merely  denied  his  disjunction. 
Besides,  I’ll  not  let  anyone  talk  about  one 
of  my  friends  like  that.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  friend  Albert  and  I  cannot 
forget  it.  And,  oh  child!  Couldn’t  Al¬ 
bert  wield  those  fists  of  his !  Couldn’t  he 
fight !  Good  old  A1 !  He  gave  and  he  re¬ 
ceived.  The  blonde  again  hovers  about 
his  hospital  cot  and  the  whole  affair  is 
explained  to  all  concerned.” 

Steve  put  out  his  hand. 

"Shake  on  it.  Next  week  when  A1  is 
out  again  there  is  to  be  a  double  wedding 
out  on  the  Drive.  A1  and  the  blonde, 
the  brunette  and  myself.  And  A1 — how 
can  I  ever  repay  him?  He  sent  a  clean 
right  to  my  nose,  and  presto!  he  created 
an  individual.” 

Steve  rubbed  his  plastered  nose  ten¬ 
derly. 

"The  doctors  set  it  Roman  and  swear 
I’m  distinctly  marked  for  life.  I’m  a 
made  man.” 
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Song  of  the  Potter 

By  R.  FELIX  DOHERTY  ’31 


I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay ; 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

Out  of  the  fine  clay  comes  this  vase,  fair 
as  a  shell  beside  the  sea, 

Veined  like  the  running  tide  in  the  wind, 
dappled  with  dainty  touches  of  dawn; 
Holding  the  sweep  of  ascending  sun,  the 
prideful  poise  of  green-drenched  tree, 
Holding  the  rapture  of  racing  river,  the 
fire  of  dew  on  a  dancing  lawn. 

From  common  clay  I  make  this  jug, 
homely  as  earth  that  clings  to  the  plow, 
Dull  as  the  fence  that  traces  the  hill,  as 
the  faded  heap  of  whimpering  leaves; 
Telling  the  tread  of  day  on  day,  the  heavy 
step  of  the  sightless  Now, 

Knowing  no  more  of  fire  and  song  than 
the  frozen  bird  in  the  frozen  eaves. 


I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 
l  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

Ah  well,  but  what  are  they  both  in  the 
end,  the  fine  clay,  the  common  clay? 
Vase  and  jug  know  equal  end:  broken, 
swept  together  away, 

Clay  with  the  clay  beneath  your  feet — 
who  of  you  now  shall  dare  to  say 
Which  the  vase  and  which  the  jug — the 
fine  or  the  common  clay? 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay ; 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 


Whimseys 

By  NICHOLAS  JAY  ’38 

A  dream  of  love  and  laughter. 

Love 


WHAT  do  I  know  about  love?  Ro¬ 
mantic  love!  Oh,  ye  poets,  pray 
tell  prosaic  me  about  love!  What  is  love 
— romantic  love — love  of  a  man  for  a 
maid  ? 

Really,  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I’ve 
had  a  funny  feeling  in  the  deepest  regions 
of  my  heart.  But  oh !  my  poetic  friends — 
it  can’t  be  love.  I  am,  I  find  soon  enough, 
merely  hungry.  And  the  gnawing  of  love, 
romantic  love,  differs,  doesn’t  it,  from  the 
gnawing  of  hunger?  Oh,  I  beg  ye,  tell 
me  how  I  shall  know  when  I  am  in  love 
— romantically — with  a  maid? 

How  shall  I  love?  Would  that  I  knew, 
would  that  I  knew! 

Shall  I  sing  sweet  serenades  under  my 
lady’s  casement?  Shall  I  sing  to  her  of 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  spun?  Of  happy 
vales  and  white  cottages  at  the  ends  of 
honeymoon  lanes? 

Shall  I  attempt  to  echo  the  nightin¬ 
gale’s  silvery  notes?  To  sing: 

” Thro ’  the  night,  balmy  night,  my  song 
shall  float  to  thee; 

In  the  silence,  in  the  moonlight,  come, 
beloved,  to  me!” 

Shall  I  love  her  for  her  smile?  For  her 
eyes,  her  teeth,  her  rosy  cheeks?  Shall 
my  heart  flitter  and  flutter  when  she 
arches  an  adored  brow?  When  dimples 
wreath  her  lips?  Or  shall  I  love  her  for 
herself  entire?  For  vaulting  ideals,  for 
soothing  sympathies,  for  a  cook’s  perfec¬ 
tion  ? 


"If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for 
naught 

Except  love’ s  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
7  love  her  for  her  smile  .  .  .  her  look 
.  .  .  her  way 

Of  speaking  gently  .  .  .  for  a  trick  of 
thought 

That  falls  in  well  with  mine.  .  .  .” 

Shall  I  fall  head  over  heels  in  love; 
madly,  madly  in  love  with  my  lady  ? 
Shall  I  seek  a  conquest,  or  shall  I  resist 
hers — in  vain  ?  I  do  not  know.  And  this 
is  leap  year. 

'T  do  not  love  thee! — no!  I  do  not  love 
thee ! 

And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  1  am  sad; 
Ajid  envy  ever  the  bright  blue  sky  above 
thee 

Whose  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be 
glad.” 

Loves,  loves,  loves — multitudinous  and 
manifold.  Wondering  am  I,  still  won¬ 
dering. 

Shall  I  be  swept  on  by  the  Poiret  influ¬ 
ence  ?  ’Tis  sad  that  clothes  make  the  man. 
But  how  much  more  they  make  the 
woman!  Men  have  dressed  for  women 
from  Adam  on.  And  from  Eve  on  women 
have  decked  themselves  for  mere  men. 
But  the  women  connect  clothes  so  much 
more  closely  with  Cupid!  They  know 
full  well  how  lasting  and  how  effective 
an  attraction  dress  can  be  made. 

Shall  my  lady  go  clothed  compellingly  ? 
Shall  I  fall  in  love  with  her  clothes? 
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The  quirk  of  a  ribbon,  the  poise  of  a 
hat,  the  grace  of  a  gown?  Shall  I  echo: 
"Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 
Then,  then  ( methinks )  how  sweetly 

flows 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me!” 

I  wonder  shall  I  fear  my  lady?  Shall 
my  youthful,  mercurial  heart  fall  before 
some  roguish  eye?  At  the  feet  of  some 
vampish  creature?  Shall  I  think  her  so 
sophisticated;  older  and  wiser  than  I? 
Shall  I  be  clay  in  her  hands ;  tremble  half 
in  fear,  half  in  love?  Even  as  a  little 
lad,  I’ve  feared  witches.  Even  now,  I 
think  of  many  women  as  witches — be¬ 
witching.  There  were  witches  in  old 
Salem.  There  are  many  more  witches 
now  in  new  Salem — bewitching — full  of 
witchery.  Shall  I  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  those — bewitched  by  my  beloved? 
f7  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  the  motion; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart’s  devotion 

With  which  l  worship  thine.” 

And  shall  I  find  this  future  girl  of  my 
dreams  at  the  dance ;  under  the  soft, 
sweet  music’s  spell;  amidst  caressing 
lights,  and  gentle  geniality?  When  the 
love  tunes  float  about  us,  and  I  have  her 
in  my  arms,  gliding  over  the  floor  s 
smooth  surface,  shall  I  know  that  she 
is  she?  Shall  I  whisper  all  to  her  that  I 
feel  aflame  in  this  wonderful  heart  of 
mine,  and  shall  she  answer — as  I  wish? 
And  will  my  lady  know?  Tell,  oh  tell, 
ye  poets,  does  not  the  love-call  come 
"To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade?” 

I  have  heard  that  man  lives  only  to 
love;  woman  to  be  loved.  Tell  me,  is  it 
so?  Shall  I  tell  my  lady  of  my  love  of  her 
— or  no?  There  are  those,  they  say,  who 


do  not  like  to  be  told  of  one's  love  for 
them.  Some  there  are  who  believe  that 
all  who  love  and  tell,  do  not  truly  love 
at  all ;  who  think  that  in .  the  eyes,  in 
little  acts  of  sacrifice  and  care,  is  all  love. 
Who’d  leave  a  fellow  out  alone  in  the 
rain  for  merely  telling  a  maid  of  his  love 
for  her! 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 
l  told  her  all  my  heart, 

Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears: — 

Ah!  she  did  depart .” 

Oh,  what  desperation !  Dear,  dear,  dear. 
If  such  is  my  lady,  shall  I  leave  the 
moon  above  do  my  wooing?  Shall  my 
limpid  tongue  cleave  to  its  roof,  the  while 
I  gaze  upon  my  lady  with  love-lit  eyes, 
and  hope — and  hope?  Shall  I  place  her 
on  a  pedestal  of  dreams  and  rest  content 
to  await  her  answer,  eternally,  eternally? 
Shall  I  woo  her  without  words  and  after 
gaining  courage  write  a  note  of  adoring 
apology  ? 

f7  did  not  tell  thee  of  my  love  for  thee, 
But  in  the  Heavens  the  stars  shone  so 
radiantly, 

Their  tuneful  choirs  poured  forth  such 
melodies 

That  I  ..  .  that  l  ...  1  did  not  tell 
thee  of  my  love.” 

Or  shall  I  use  a  means  of  strategic  de¬ 
votion?  Shall  I  tell  her  how  much  I  think 
of  her — but  slyly,  slyly — mouthing  not 
the  honeyed  words  7  love  you?  Shall  I 
tell  her  of  all  the  far-famed  beauties  she 
surpasses,  of  all  the  lovely  ladies  her  own 
dear  loveliness  casts  into  the  shade?  With 
artful  adoration, 

"Tell  me 

Was  Venus  more  beautiful 
Than  you  are, 

When  she  topped 
The  crinkled  waves, 

Drifting  shoreward 
On  her  plaited  shell?” 
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Oh,  dear,  I  do  not  know. 

And  shall  I  have  faith  in  my  lady? 
Shall  my  love  for  her  arise  from  out  this 
dull,  old  heart  of  mine  and  vibrate  ever 
for  her,  over  lands  and  sea,  if  need?  Will 
it  be  love  founded  on  faith ;  faith  strong 
enough  to  withstand  all  the  garrulous  gos¬ 
sips  from  Indus  to  the  pole?  Shall  our 
faith  in  each  other  sweep  through  all  the 
murky  clouds  of  common  talk?  Oh!  shall 
we  be  thus  happy,  my  lady  and  I ;  I  and 
my  lady?  Wanting  no  faith  in  one  thing, 
having  faith  in  all  things;  transcending 
all  jealousies  and  distrusts. 

"Though  seas  and  land  betwixt  us  both, 
Our  faith  and  troth, 

Like  separated  souls, 

All  time  and  space  controls; 

Above  the  highest  spheres  we  meet 
Unseen,  unknown,  and  greet  as  Angels 
greet.” 

And  shall  we  hope  ?  Shall  our  love, 
indeed,  be  nourished  by  faith  and  hope? 
"Ah,  ’ til  thou,  my  own  love! 

Thou,  my  only  love,  my  one  hope.” 

Who,  pray  tell,  shall  be  my  love,  my 
lady?  And  how  shall  be  my  love?  Would 
that  I  knew. 

Perhaps  its  vigor  will  be  deep  and 
unexpressioned,  calm,  quiet.  Mayhap: 
"My  love  it  should  be  silent,  being  deep, 
And  being  very  peaceful  should  be  still.” 

Or  shall  I  sing  of  all  I  tremble  to — 
loose  my  love’s  rein  a  little  to  tell  my 
lady  all  she  is  to  me  ?  Even  to  crying  out 
against  love’s  adversities,  to  wishing  to 
blast  to  airy  nothing  all  who  help  to 
thwart  us? 

"Ah,  Love!  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate 
conspire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things 
entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart’s  Desire!” 
When,  oh  when,  does  this  love  begin? 


And  how  to  win  a  heart !  1  do  not  know, 
and  so  I’m  asking  ye  poets  to  tell. 

My  love  may  run  foolishly,  without 
depth,  I  wonder?  Shall  I  ever  have  a 
longing  like  that  of  Aethelwold’s  King, 
to  cry  out: 

"Lord,  1  am  lonesome  for  a  lovely  lady 
To  buy  things  for!” 

I  do  not  know  .  .  .  but  somehow  I 
imagine  that  when  my  lady  rolls  her  eyes, 
I’ll  roll  my  wallet.  Still,  if  I  happen  to 
have  money  then,  I  may  spend  it  speedily, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  pleasure  of  buy¬ 
ing  things  for  her  utter  the  joyous: 

"It’s  a  gay 
Life,  hey 
Sweetheart ?  ■ 

I’ll  say!” 

And,  maybe,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
I’ll  still  be  only  one;  or  love  without  liv¬ 
ing  the  love,  Oh  dear!  Who  knows  but 
what  I  may  be  but  a  carping  columnist  or 
something  and  grow  quite  misogynistic. 
Like  the  New  Yorker  who  wrote: 

"I  loved  you;  yes,  I  cared  more  than  you 
know, 

And  yet  1  am  not  sorry  that  1  go. 

I  leave  you,  woman,  and  1  am  not  solemn. 
I  found  out  that  you  never  read 
My  column.” 

Oh,  but  I  hope  not! 

Would  that  my  love  could  be  deep  and 
eternal.  Perhaps  it  shall.  How  I  long 
for  a  love  that  could  whisper: 

"The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 
Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me. 

I  count  them  over,  every  one  apart, 

My  Rosary. 

"I  kiss  each  bead,  and  strive  at  last  to 
learn 

To  kiss  the  Cross, 

Sweetheart, 

To  kiss  the  Cross.” 

How  shall  I  love?  When  shall  I  love? 


Whom  shall  I  love? 

Oh,  it  may  be  a  true  love  and  a  holy 
love !  May  it  be  soon !  And  may  I  with 
my  lady  learn  at  last 

To  kiss  the  Cross. 

And  Laughter 

To  write  of  laughter — laughter — in  it¬ 
self  as  lovely  as  a  poem.  Laughter,  so  in¬ 
timate  with  life  and  love;  full  of  life  and 
loved  by  all.  Poets  have  effervesced,  for 
many  moons,  of  laughter.  But  the  laugh¬ 
ter  that  poets  are  usually  enamored  of 
is  the  laughter  of  merry  maidens.  And  I 
do  not  care  for  laughing  maidens. 

No!  The  maiden  may  be  merry 
enough,  you  know,  but  she  may  never  be 
laughing  and  still  be  mild.  And  I  like 
maidens  who  are  mild. 

The  only  maidens  who  can  safely  laugh 
are  infant  maidens.  Growing  older,  they 
lose  the  art  of  laughing  heartily — heartily 
and  yet  properly.  Somehow,  a  maiden 
laughing  seems  disorderly,  and  even  hys¬ 
terical.  She  has  not  that  technique  so  in¬ 
herent  in  masculinity.  That  is  why  well- 
bred  maidens  rarely  are  ebullient  enough 
to  laugh  aloud.  It  just  isn’t  allowed.  For 
while  the  laughter  loud  of  masculinity  is 
buoyant,  feminity’s  is  boisterous. 

Well,  perhaps  it’s  because  the  female 
cries  too  much  to  learn  to  laugh. 

But  the  laugh  of  a  boy!  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  under  the  blue  more  pleasantly 
alive? 

We  call  him  Ambrose,  because  he  does 
not  like  to  be  called  Ambrose.  He  has 
seen  only  four  summers  flit  by.  And  Am¬ 
brose  has  laughed  through  most  of  those. 
Soon  will  come  years,  and  more  years. 
Maybe  Ambrose  will  then  be  serious,  too 
serious  to  be  interesting.  I  hope  not.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  please,  of  Ambrose  and 
his  laugh — before  it  is  too  late — of  Am¬ 
brose,  a  boy  and  a  laugh. 


Being  a  boy,  and  a  little  boy,  he  is 
usually  cheerful.  It  is  not  hard  for  him 
to  put  a  good  face  on.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  turn  up  the  ready  corners  of  his  mouth, 
even  ever  so  little,  and  his  laughing  good 
nature  pours  itself  out  into  your  own 
heart,  a-merrymaking.  For  Ambrose  is  a 
bonny  boy.  Merry  as  a  cricket;  blithesome 
as  a  butterfly. 

His  laughter  is  happily  infectious. 
With  him  your  troubles  fly  away,  swiftly 
dipterous  for  awhile.  And  after,  for  a 
long,  long  time.  His  spirits  flow  high, 
and  full  of  glee.  His  heart  is  light,  his 
heart  is  free.  Truly  merry  is  his  laugh. 

He’s  not  my  brother,  nor  even  my 
brother’s  brother.  But  he  is  my  friend. 

With  all  my  heart  I  love  him.  And  I 
love  him  greatly  for  his  laugh ! 

His  laugh! 

With  his  whole  being  he  laughs.  Not 
merely  his  mouth  is  mirthful.  His  eyes, 
his  nose,  his  throat — he’s  all  laugh!  An 
animated  laugh,  almost. 

And  it’s  not  a  falsely  foolish  laugh. 
It’s  honestly  a  merry  laugh — hilarious, 
mirthful,  jovial.  It’s  the  sunshine  of  his 
heart. 

The  sunshine  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
the  jubilation  of  his  soul,  that  bright¬ 
ening  laugh  is  neither  sick  nor  silly.  It 
is  never  a  smarting  laugh  of  ridicule,  a 
last  laugh  of  despair,  nor  a  horse  laugh. 
Always  a  merry  laugh,  a  lovely  laugh,  a 
laughter  of  delight. 

And  yet,  it  has  many  soft  and  subtle 
changes. 

We  come  up  the  walk  to  the  door — 

Maybe  we  have  come  to  talk  an  hour 
with  his  brother.  Perhaps  we  have  come 
to  see  his  sisters.  That,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends.  But  there  is  another  whom  we 
hope  to  see,  and  hear.  Without  his  small 
self,  the  home  there,  large  as  it  is,  would 
echo  emptily.  For  it  is  his  laughter,  his 
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lovely  laughter,  that  fills  the  corners  all 
about  with  inspiriting  merriment.  Laugh¬ 
ter,  in  its  pinkest  bloom. 

We  sit  all  over  the  living  room.  He 
runs  into  the  room,  vivacious  as  a  colt. 
Outbursts  of  jolly  greeting  and  hearty 
welcome  fly  about  in  cheerful  enthusiasm. 
Oh,  then,  his  laugh  is  jaunty,  airy,  spark¬ 
ling  full  of  play! 

And  so  we  play.  We  throw  him 
around.  Drop  him  on  the  floor.  Toss 
him  to  and  fro.  Bury  him  under  a  rug. 
Maroon  him  on  the  piano.  Swing  him  by 
the  shins.  Ride  him  on  our  shoulders. 
Pitch  him  into  the  sofa. 

And  still  he  laughs,  animated,  game¬ 
some,  exhilarating,  rollicking.  When  his 
whole  being  is  full-flushed  with  laughter, 
we  are  fairly  tired.  Our  habiliments,  too, 
are  somewhat  askew.  But  we  are  happy. 
All  is  jocose  and  jocular. 

Should  we  happen  to  be  there  when 
our  hearts  and  heads  are  resounding 
dully  to  the  beat  of  the  doldrums,  his 
laughter  is  our  deliverance.  A  lullaby 
laughter,  soothing  to  sleep  the  sore  spots. 
Seeing  us  sad,  it  is  winsome  and  waggish. 


Under  its  spell  we  grow  blithesome.  So 
his  laughter  becomes  elated,  knowing  it 
has  laid  a  balming  unction  to  our  seared 
spirits.  Then  cock-a-hoop! 

Oh!  Wonder  you  that  I  would  sing 
of  such  a  laugh  ? 

Oh,  might  some  mystic  muse  flow  out 
the  tip  ’o  my  pen!  Would  that  she’d 
come  brightly,  merrily  to  metre  of  the 
jocund  and  the  jovial.  To  sing  of  his 
laugh,  that  quiet,  is  not  smirk  or  giggle, 
and  loud,  no  cachinnation.  A  laugh  that 
refreshes  and  regales.  A  laugh  that  ir¬ 
radiates  his  face  with  the  celestial  light 
of  holy  childhood.  An  inspiration,  a  stim¬ 
ulation,  a  jubilation. 

His  laughter  goes  lilting  through  my 
soul. 

And  now  my  whimsey’s  done,  Un¬ 
friendly  Muse,  1  leave  you; 

leave  you  hoping  that 
my 
wits 
are 
still 
all 

right! 


To  Mary 

By  EDWARD  U.  LEE  ’29 

Pray  come  with  me  and  wander 
Where  the  mountains  dream; 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  murmur 
Of  some  story-lisping  stream. 

We  shall  laugh  beneath  the  laughter 
Of  the  laughter-laden  sky; 

Let  us  scale  the  ramparts  where  the  hosts 
Of  plumed  sea-chargers  die. 
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T  had  fatigued  myself  with  all-night 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
running  over  them  a  thousand  times  as 
I  kept  watch  at  the  bier  of  my  uncle. 
Just  as  I  was  dozing  off  I  thought  I  saw 
the  pet  black  cat  of  the  family  open  one 
of  its  yellow  eyes  and  wink  knowingly  at 
me  from  the  piano  stool  on  which  it  had 
curled  itself.  I  shook  myself  into  con¬ 
sciousness  but  the  eye  had  closed  and 
again  my  head  took  to  nodding.  I  was 
snapped  to  attention  the  second  time 
when  the  silky,  black  ball  half-opened 
both  eyes,  and  with  a  peculiar  twist  ot 
the  mouth  and  nose  seemed  to  grin  cun¬ 
ningly  at  me.  He  won’t  brush  about 
uncle’s  feet  any  more,  I  mused  to  myself. 

Nervousness  prevented  my  returning 
to  the  drowsy  state  and  soon  I  was  refie^ 
ing  on  the  peculiar  death  of  my  uncle 
again.  Outside  the  clocks  were  ringing 
four.  Through  the  closed  shutters  the 


Death  on 
Quiet  Feet 

By  FRANCIS  L.  FORD  ’23 

A  murder,  an  accident,  and  then 
a  solution. 


slender  fingers  of  gray  morning  came  to 
wake  the  drooping  flowers  that  banked 
the  casket  on  all  but  the  front  side.  From 
my  low  chair  I  could  just  see  the  ashen 
nose  of  my  uncle,  made  leaden  by  the 
intruding  rays  of  the  coming  day.  I  was 
alone,  but  for  the  drunken,  vigil  lights 
and  that  cat. 

Two  days  before  I  had  found  my  uncle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway  just  inside 
the  outer  door.  His  body  was  cold  and 
covered  with  blood,  quite  gelid,  as  if  he 
had  been  dead  many  hours.  I  picked  up 
the  lifeless  form  and  was  sickened  be¬ 
yond  description  when  the  head  fell  back, 
having  been  almost  severed  from  the 
body.  Glass  crackled  under  my  feet  as 
I  struggled  with  the  dead  weight  up  the 
four  short  steps.  The  heavy  plate  glass 
had  been  demolished  and  visions  of  a 
wild  fracas  seethed  in  my  imagination. 
Inside  this  door  I  continued  with  my 
burden  up  the  other  flight  which  was 
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straight  ahead  and  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  door,  with  the  full-length  plate  glass 
newly  shattered. 

Immediately  I  summoned  police  and 
the  medical  examiner  to  the  spot  and  be¬ 
came  the  target  of  questions.  Yes,  my 
uncle  was  rich ;  was  close  upon  sixty 
years;  had  no  personal  enemies;  lived 
with  me  as  sole  occupant  of  the  house. 
He  was  superintendent  at  the  local  shoe 
factory  where  a  strike  was  impending. 
No  near  relatives  survived  him  and  I 
would  inherit  his  wealth.  One  of  the  black 
hat  detectives  looked  at  me  cynically  after 
this  admission.  I  was  then  grilled  per¬ 
sonally  as  to  the  filings  in  my  teeth,  my4 
bank  account,  my  amorous  pursuits,  my 
work  and  movements  on  the  day  of  the 
catastrophe.  Several  times  I  became  vexed 
at  the  attitude  of  my  examiners,  the  sapi: 
ent  snickers  of  the  correspondence  course 
detective.  They  left.  In  a  few  hours  I 
was  vindicated  and  the  voice  over  the 
phone  stated  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track  and  would  have  the  party  before 
the  funeral.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
day  of  the  funeral  just  firing  the  horizon. 

Famished  with  the  lengthy  vigil  I  arose 
and  stretched  myself,  preparing  to  go  out 
for  breakfast  at  one  of  the  all-night  lunch 
rooms.  Simultaneously  the  black  cat 
stretched  to  the  top  of  its  legs  and  yawned 
in  sympathy  with  my  feelings.  I  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  my  yawn  to  view  this 
queer  coincidence.  The  cat  jumped  to  the 
floor  as  if  awaiting  my  next  move.  I  dis¬ 
missed  the  incident  immediately  and 
started  for  the  stairs  leading  below. 

From  the  head  of  these  stairs  I  could 
see  the  fatal  door  newly  plated  with 
glass  and  the  vestibule  beyond.  I  hesi¬ 
tated  and  in  a  flash  the  whole  tragedy 
paraded  before  my  mind’s  eye.  Waving 
my  arms  as  if  to  rid  myself  of  the  picture 


I  started  briskly  down  the  stairs.  I  had 
only  taken  a  half-dozen  steps  when  some¬ 
thing  slipped  between  my  legs,  completely 
tripping  me.  I  shouted,  grasping  fran¬ 
tically  for  something  to  arrest  my  speedy 
flight  down  the  darkened  staircase.  I 
struck  the  stairs  on  my  back  and  mortally 
hurt,  lost  all  control  of  my  members.  I 
can  only  recall  gathering  speed  with  the 
flight  and  my  face  coming  in  vigorous 
contact  with  the  baluster.  And  then — 
having  cleared  the  staircase,  I  continued 
on  with  unrelenting  swiftness.  I  struck 
the  plate-glass  door  with  cannon-ball 
speed.  It  was  unlatched  and  flew  back, 
depositing  me  in  the  outer  corridor. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then 
the  noise  of  a  hundred  cymbals.  The 
plate  glass  had  been  loosened  and  crash¬ 
ing  on  the  steps  covered  me  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  glass  splinters. 

For  many  minutes  I  dared  not  to  move. 
The  thought  of  motion  ached  my  soul 
and  I  placed  my  head  against  the  back 
wall  awaiting  the  arrival  ot  my  proper 
senses.  When  I  first  opened  my  eyes  I 
thought  the  house  had  fallen  on  me. 
Slowly  I  began  to  recognize  things:  the 
stairs  with  glass  on  every  inch  of  them, 
the  door  with  the  open-eye  and  the  long 
flight  above,  over  which  I  had  been  pre¬ 
cipitously  hurried  by — .  I  strained  my 
eyes  into  the  darkness.  Near  the  top  of 
the  stairs  something  stirred.  Two  yellow 
eyes  appeared  and  vanished  with  clock¬ 
like  precision.  Two  yellow  eyes  in  a  sea 
of  hate  stared  down  at  me.  I  understood 
and  closed  my  eyes,  completely  exhausted 

Once  again  I  was  sitting  before  the 
closed  casket  of  my  uncle,  bandaged  like 
a  gauze  display  dummy,  when  the  door 
bell  tinkled.  My  book  detective  was  on 
the  trail.  He  would  have  his  man  soon. 
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Two  Men 

ANONYMOUS  '18 


THE  FIRST  MAN 

I  was  walking  alone  around  the  lake 

Near  the  college 

And  I  met  a  man 

And  he  asked  me 

If  this  was  Wellesley 

And  I  told  him  no — Boston  College. 

And  he  said — 

Boston  University? 

And  I  said  no — Boston  College. 

And  he  said  that  he  didn’t  know 
That  Harrison  Avenue 
Came  out  thus  far. 

I  tried  to  explain, 

And  he  interrupted  and  said — 

The  Seminary. 

And  I  said  no. 

And  he  continued — 

Preparatory  to  the  seminary. 

And  I  said  no. 

And  he  persisted  that  he  knew  better, 
And  I  became  angry 
And  excited, 

And  he  fled. 


THE  SECOND  MAN 

But  another  man  came  from  nowhere 
And  stood  at  my  side. 

He  had  green  eyes 

And  a  pointed  chin 

And  very  long  finger  nails. 

Ha-ha,  said  he. 

Ha-ha,  said  I. 

And  he  looked  at  the  Tower. 

A  reddish  gleam  came  in  his  eyes ; 

The — 

He  hissed  under  his  breath. 

The  what?  I  asked. 

In  the  Websterian  sense  he  continued; 

1  began  to  whistle. 

My  enemy — he  soliloquized. 

I  stopped  whistling. 

Let  me  convert  you,  he  whispered. 

The  devil !  I  exclaimed. 

He  jumped 
And  turned  pale 
And  disappeared. 

I  remember  he  had  long,  hairy  ears — 
I  think  he  had  a  tail. 
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A  Day  Among  the 

Classic  Deceased 

By  CHARLES  A.  LEDDY  ’27 

A  strange  day  in  a  stranger  land. 


ttVY7ELL,”  remarked  Zeus,  as  he 
VV  tossed  his  wreath  on  one  of 
Paris’  horns,  causing  that  worthy  to  jump 
to  his  feet,  or  rather  his  hoofs,  "Christmas 
day  is  only  twenty-four  hours  away.” 
There  was  no  response  to  this  observa¬ 
tion,  for  everybody  was  busy. 

Horace  was  dozing  peacefully  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  with  an  empty  jug  marked  "Valerian” 
beside  him.  Evidently  Horace  had  been 
imbibing.  Nero  and  Venus  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  "put  and  take,”  but  Nero 
was  no  match  for  the  goddess  who  won 
every  game  with  .her  divine  power  and 
"educated  toe,”  for,  being  armless,  she 
had  to  use  her  foot.  Neptune  was  on  the 
diving  board  trying  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  the  jack-knife  dive  from  Steve  Brodie. 
Cerberus  was  carrying  on  a  debate  with 
himself  on  the  topic  of  sororities,  and 
each  head  had  a  different  opinion.  Her¬ 
cules  and  Samson  were  swapping  stories 
about  the  good  old  "prebob”  days,  when 
men  were  men  and  women  were  sensible. 

Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  trying  to 
figure  out  a  cross-word  puzzle,  and  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  glad  cry,  Cicero  leaped  up 
shouting,  "I  have  it!  The  name  of  the 
god  rhyming  with  ’goose’!”  "What  is 
it?”  shrieked  Demosthenes  in  a  still 


louder  voice,  for  he  was  Cicero’s  rival. 
"Zeus,”  beamed  Cicero,  with  a  sweeping 
gesture.  At  this  Zeus  hurled  a  good-sized 
thunderbolt  at  him,  which  Cicero  dodged, 
for  he  was  very  good  at  evading  things. 

The  noise  of  the  bolt  attracted  attention 
to  Zeus,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered 
from  his  anger.  "Tonight,  my  children, 
good  old  Santa  Claus  will  be  around,”  he 
smiled,  "and  I  must  get  a  list  of  presents 
you  want  from  him.” 

"First  of  all  I  want  a  stocking  to  hang 
up,”  said  Adam,  for  his  wardrobe  was 
very  simple.  In  fact,  when  he  tightened 
up  his  leopard  skin  his  trunk  was  packed. 
"I  want  a  jug  of  scotch,  well  smoked,” 
interposed  Horace,  in  his  genial,  urbane 
way,  for  he  knew  that  a  soft  request 
bringeth  a  hard  drink.  "Am  I  ever  going 
to  get  that  horse?”  demanded  King 
Richard,  who  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
stately  rocking-horse  that  was  to  be  his. 
"Nero  wants  a  pair  of  loaded  dice,” 
smiled  Venus,  depositing  most  of  the 
Roman  treasury  in  the  First  National 
Bank.  "I’d  like  a  few  new  Sirens,”  said 
Neptune.  "The  sailors  are  getting  tired 
of  listening  to  the  same  old  songs.” 
Apollo  desired  a  banjo  and  an  air-rifle, 
because  his  lyre  and  bow  were  becoming 
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antiquated.  Pan  timidly  asked  for  a  saxo¬ 
phone  to  displace  his  lute  and  was  almost 
mobbed  for  his  temerity.  Virgil  wanted 
a  box  of  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  dyspepsia.  Alexander  pleaded 
for  Jack  Dempsey  to  be  made  his  play¬ 
mate,  but  Zeus  thought  there  was  enough 
discord  to  keep  him  awake  nights  with¬ 
out  some  new  cause  for  insomnia.  Zeus 
himself  said  he  would  like  nothing  better 
than  a  new  cushion  for  his  swivel  chair 


in  his  office  on  Olympus. 

’’Well,  if  that’s  all  you  want,  you’ll 
surely  get  the  gifts,”  smiled  Zeus  as  he 
reached  for  his  wreath.  ”1  wish  you  would 
get  a  new  soft  hat  somewhere  and  discard 
that  dilapidated  wreath,”  remarked  Hera. 
Zeus  set  his  favorite  chapeau  on  at  a 
jaunty  angle  and  with  a  smile  of  supreme 
satisfaction  set  out  to  get  prepared  for  the 
evening,  for  though  his  minions  were  un¬ 
aware  of  it,  he  was  their  Santa  Claus. 


D  isillusionment 

By  MYLES  E.  CONNOLLY  ’  1 8 

Ofttimes  when  I  have  clutched  the  stars  and  thought 
To  hear  their  strange,  sweet  spirit-whisperings 
And  know  their  joy,  a  sudden  shadow  flings 
Its  death-like  pall  before,  and  that  I  sought 
Swift  vanishes — the  stars  I  clutched  are  nought! 

And  Sorrow,  pressing  on,  strikes  down  the  strings 
Of  soul,  and  every  anguished  beat  but  brings 
The  fear:  Pain  only  has  my  yearning  brought. 

Ah,  God !  sometimes  I  think  it  better  I 

Had  never  soared,  when  I  must  fall  and  tread 
The  slime,  and  grovel,  and  hear  my  spirit  cry 
To  rise,  while  I,  unable  to  lift  my  head, 

Bend  ’neath  the  darkness,  envious  of  those  dead 
Whose  souls  now  know  how  sweet  it  was  to  die. 
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Jazz  Poetry 

By  FRANCIS  E.  MAGENNIS  ’20 
A  word  on  verse  that  often  loses  its  rhythm. 


THE  present  chaotic  state  of  the  world 
is  reflected  in  the  art  of  today. 
When  we  regard  the  characteristics  of 
every  different  period  of  art  we  find  that 
they  more  or  less  mirror  the  spirit  and 
lives  of  the  people  living  in  those  periods. 
The  anarchical  tendency  of  the  present  era 
finds  expression  in  the  impressionist  or 
cubist  of  painting,  the  "jazz”  of  music, 
and  the  free  verse  of  poetry.  Each,  in 
its  quest  for  the  sensational,  has  over¬ 
thrown  all  the  well-defined  rules,  tried 
and  proven,  and  destroyed  the  order  and 
form  of  art.  And  each  exponent  of  the 
"new  freedom"  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  the  fetters  which  have  bound  art  for 
so  long  are  now  broken  and  that  the 
liberated  soul  of  art  is  now  free  and  un¬ 
restrained. 

Jazz  music  could  be  called  free  music 
just  as  free  verse  could  be  called  jazz 
poetry.  For  like  free  verse,  jazz  follows 
no  definite  rules,  sacrifices  form  for  the 
thrill  of  sensation,  and  pays  no  attention 
to  the  thought  element  which  constitutes 
the  appeal  of  true  art.  In  the  discordant 
jumble  of  free  verse  we  can  hear  the 
crash  of  the  cymbals,  the  wailing  of  the 
saxophone,  and  the  riotous  tumult  of  un¬ 
restrained  jazz.  A  defender  of  free  verse 
might  protest  that  the  comparison  is  un¬ 
fair,  for  unlike  the  "jazz  artist,”  the  free 
verse  "poet"  takes  himself  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  just  as  truly  as  jazz  lacks 
the  qualities  of  real  music,  free  verse 


lacks  the  qualities  of  real  poetry. 

What  is  real  poetry?  To  properly  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  is  not  poetry  from  what  is, 
a  tangible  definition  is  needed.  There 
have  been  many  different  definitions  of 
poetry,  but  the  essential  elements  of  all 
are  contained  in  the  following:  Poetry 
is  the  imaginative  representation,  through 
the  medium  of  language,  of  true  grounds 
for  the  noble  emotions.  By  this  definition 
if  is  evident  that  poetry  deals  with  the 
emotional,  the  imaginative,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  that  these  three  elements  are 
expressed  and  worked  out  by  the  medium 
of  language.  Without  any  one  of  these 
essential  elements,  anything  that  pretends 
to  be  poetry  cannot  be  considered  such 
in  its  true  form. 

To  properly  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  free  verse  and  real  poetry 
it  is  necessary  to  get  a  clearer  concept  of 
free  verse.  As  is  true  of  all  classes  that 
overthrow  established  law  and  order  in 
any  sphere,  the  exponents  of  the  "new 
freedom"  in  poetry  are  divided  and  are 
at  variance  with  themselves  as  to  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  innovation.  Mr.  De 
Casseres,  a  jazz  poet  himself,  has  given 
us  a  definition  of  free  verse  which  can 
at  least  be  taken  as  a  standard.  He  says 
in  part  that  free  verse  is  "The  formless 
form,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the 
anarch  and  dissolver  of  style  .  .  .  ideas 
all  slammed  together,  whimsically,  care¬ 
lessly  ...  as  careless  as  life  which  has 
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neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  meter, 
nor  beat,  whose  cadences  begin  nowhere 
and  go  nowhither.”  It  can  be  seen  from 
this  definition  that  the  aim  of  the  jazz 
poet  is  to  destroy  the  form  and  disregard 
the  simplex  et  unum ,  to  write  his  poetry 
carelessly  and  indolently,  to  "slam  his 
ideas  together’’  without  rhyme  or  reason 
into  a  chaotic  whole.  He  desires  freedom 
— freedom  and  abandonment  for  his 
imagination  and  emotions,  freedom  for 
"poesy  which  has  been  held  a  prisoner  by 
the  rules  of  versification.’’  To  use  the 
words  of  Walt  Whitman,  "he  longs  to 
have  his  ardors,  faiths,  thoughts,  and  iden¬ 
tity  colored  hardly  at  all  with  any  decided 
coloring  from  other  faiths  or  identities." 
"The  traditional  technique  of  rhythm  and 
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rhyme  is  as  hampering  and  anachronistic 
as  the  chain  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  be  to  a  modern  soldier;  the  poet 
of  today  is  unable  to  achieve  natural  ex¬ 
pression  under  such  a  handicap,"  writes 
Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  a  champion  of  free 
verse. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  for 
awkward  and  artificially  constructed 
poems  adhering  closely  to  the  rules  of 
versification  are  not  genuine  poetry. 
Poetry  of  this  type  is  the  opposite  extreme 
because,  although  it  has  the  thought  ele¬ 
ment  expressed  in  metrical  language,  it 
lacks  imagination  to  a  great  extent  and 
has  little  or  none  of  the  emotional  ele¬ 
ment.  Such  poetry  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  ponderous,  conventional  verse  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  uninspired,  common¬ 
place  verse  of  Darwin,  and  more  or  less 
in  the  artificial,  technical  poetry  of  Pope. 
This  cold,  unemotional,  scientific  form  of 
verse,  truly  narrows  and  constrains  poetry 
and  leads  to  artificiality  and  affectation.  If 
all  of  poetry,  or  even  a  great  part  of  it, 
was  of  this  type,  the  jazz  poet  would  be 
justified  in  overthrowing  the  precepts  of 


prosody.  Happily,  however,  such  poetry 
is  rare  and  its  defects  are  caused  by  the 
abuse  of  the  use  of  meter  and  rhythm,  al¬ 
though  the  definers  of  jazz  poetry  make 
the  mistake  of  extending  the  defects  of 
artificial  poetry  to  all  poetry  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  established  rules  of  versification. 

Following  this  mistake,  they  contend 
that  in  all  poems  (except  those  written  in 
free  verse),  "the  emotion  is  squeezed  out 
of  them  by  the  exigencies  of  an  artificial 
metrical  form.  Their  authors  are  con¬ 
strained  by  rules  to  be  trite,  to  be  banal, 
to  be  hypercritical,  to  be  dishonest.  Give 
them  a  tradition  that  sanctions  self-expres¬ 
sion  in  the  more  natural  rhythms  of  free 
verse  and  the  result  will  be,’’  etc.,  etc. 
And  to  achieve  his  ideal  of  poetry  the 
jazz  poet  would  discard  meter  and 
rhythm.  He  would  pay  no  attention  to 
the  structural  features  of  the  verse,  the 
building  up  of  the  poem  into  an  organ¬ 
ized  harmonious  whole.  As  early  as  480 
b.  c.,  Gorgias  defined  poetry  as  "every¬ 
thing  having  the  measured  word" — that 
is,  meter.  About  five  hundred  years  later 
Horace  tells  us,  " De  script  as  servare  vices 
operumque  colores  Cur  ego  si  nequeo 
ignoroque  poeta  salutor?” — where  the 
supposition  certainly  is  that  meter  is  an 
essential  element  of  poetry.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  literature  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  greatest  poetry 
given  to  the  world — that  of  Homer,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Horace,  Dante,  Milton,  Tennyson, 
and  their  contemporaries — has  been  metri¬ 
cal.  Father  Connell,  S.J.,  in  his  book  on 
the  study  of  poetry  says,  "It  is  not  easy 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  meter  as  a 
factor  in  the  expression  of  emotion.  It 
contributes  more  than  any  other  single 
element  to  cast  an  emotional  spell  over 
the  mind.”  Yet  it  is  this  very  meter 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer, 
"crowds  the  soul  of  the  poet  into  a  geo- 
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metrically  designed  mould.”  This  jazz 
poet  admits  that  the  laws  of  meter  and 
rhythm  are  a  "designed  mould.”  Now 
design  implies  purpose,  conscious  and  de¬ 
liberate  concentration  in  ^he  working  out 
of  that  purpose.  It  is  the  structural  de¬ 
sign  of  meter  which  fashions  the  noble 
thought  into  a  beautiful  intelligent  form. 
Without  this  definite  "designed  mould” 
how  can  the  poet  give  a  definite  form  to 
his  emotions?  Without  this  mould  we 
lose  the  symmetry,  the  musical  variations, 
the  melody  of  sound,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
moulded  harmony,  which  all  constitute  a 
main  part  of  the  appeal  of  poetry.  Strip 
Poe’s  Raven  or  Gray’s  Elegy,  or  many 
other  podms  of  their  meter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  power  and  beauty 
will  be  lost. 

In  O  Captain,  My  Captain,  the  best 
known  poem  of  Walt  Whitman — a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  jazz  poets — we  no¬ 
tice  that  this  poem  is  strikingly  different 
from  most  of  his  other  poems.  Walt 
Whitman  ignored  the  conventional  forms 
of  prosody  in  most  of  his  poetry,  yet  when 
he  wove  the  thought  element  of  O  Cap¬ 
tain,  My  Captain  into  an  artistic  pattern 
of  meter  and  rhythm,  he  created  what  is 
probably  his  best  poem.  You  can  readily 
see  that  if  the  meager  thought  of  the 
following  jazz  poem  was  intelligently 
moulded  into  a  metrical  form  the  effect 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Red  leaped 

The  moon 

From  behind  the  black  hill  of  night, 

And  soon  it  was  silver  forever 

And  there  was  no  change.  .  .  . 

For  the  metrical  form  is  the  vehicle 
which  sets  off  and  concentrates  to  our 
view  the  poetical  thought,  just  as  the 
brilliancy  and  splendor  of  the  diamond 
is  intensified  by  an  artistic  setting.  Strike 
a  number  of  successive  chords  on  the 


piano.  If  they  are  disjointed  and  follow 
no  definite  purpose,  no  matter  how  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  they  may  be  individually, 
they  will  not  arouse  any  aesthetic  emotion 
in  us  unless  they  are  connected  and  ar¬ 
tistically  developed  by  some  definite  mu¬ 
sical  scheme. 

As  in  music,  when  we  break  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  poetry  we  destroy  the  beauty. 
The  true  artist  ingeniously  frames  the 
poetical  thought  into  a  rhythmical  and 
harmonious  setting,  an  intelligible  and 
artistic  structure.  It  is  easy  for  a  jazz  poet 
to  be  "free”  when  he  evades  the  laws  of 
structure  which  are  the  medium  by  which 
a  talented  artist  fashions  the  perfect 
whole. 

The  jazz  poet  responds  that  because 
the  writing  of  poetry  is  made  easier  by 
dispensing  with  meter  and  rhythm,  for 
that  very  fact  "more  people  will  attempt 
writing  poetry,  it  will  enter  more  into  tne 
everyday  life  of  the  masses,  and  poetry 
will  become  socialized.”  It  is  this  "easy 
poetry”  that  Matthew  Arnold  complained 
of  when  he  said,  "The  best  poetry  is  what 
we  want.  If  we  conceive  highly  of  the 
destiny  of  poetry  we  must  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  a  high  standard  and  a  strict 
judgment.”  And  it  is  the  same  type  of 
slovenly  poets  that  Horace  ridicules  by 
telling  them  that  "neither  god  nor  man 
would  bother  with  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  indifferent  poets.”  It  is  a  dubi¬ 
ous  benefit  to  art  that  more  people  should 
contribute  indolent,  reckless  poetry  merely 
because  the  difficulties  of  writing  poetry 
have  been  lessened  by  an  easier  conven¬ 
tion.  Genuine  poetry  is  worked  out  by 
the  arduous  toil  of  a  genius.  "Vos  Car¬ 
men  reprehendite  quod  non  multas  dies 
et  multa  litura  coercuit,”  Horace  teaches. 
Jazz  poetry  on  the  other  hand  is  worked 
out  by  indolence,  aided  by  a  fevered 
imagination.  Before  the  advent  of  this 
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innovation  one  had  to  write  poetry  based 
on  a  noble  emotion  developed  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  calculated  to  awaken 
a  corresponding  emotion  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  reader.  Today  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to  "slam  together,”  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  any  number  of  disjointed, 
highly  imaginative  phrases  and  the  tout 
ensemble  will  be  hailed  by  the  ultra¬ 
modernists  as  a  "liberation  of  the  soul 
of  poetry.” 

It  has  been  said  that  anyone  who  can 
hum  an  air  can  write  jazz  music,  because 
he  is  "free”  from  the  technique  which  is 
necessary  to  compose  great  music.  So  it 
can  also  be  said  that  anyone  who  can  say 
something  can  write  jazz  poetry.  But  can 
the  efforts  of  the  jazz  artists  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  the  work  of  the 
genius  who  composes  the  enduring  mas¬ 
terpieces  ? 

To  produce  anything  that  will  compel 
praise  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  making  of  something  just 
as  much  as  upon  the  matter  from  which 
it  is  made.  For  the  sculptor,  in  fashion¬ 
ing  a  masterpiece,  pays  not  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  marble  as  to  the  method  of 
making  something  from  that  marble.  The 
form  and  laws  of  versification  compel  us 
to  do  that  very  thing.  Aristotle  teaches 
us  that  the  structure  governs  every  other 
feature  of  style,  and  everything  else  is 
valuable  simply  in  proportion  as  it  reaches 
toward  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the 
whole  work.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
our  emotions  and  passions  to  the  reader 
without  giving  them  an  intelligible  form, 
without  meter  and  rhythm.  It  follows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  real  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  poetry  in  the  slipshod,  hap¬ 
hazard  manner  of  the  jazz  poet. 

The  jazz  poet  goes  a  step  further.  Not 
content  with  "liberating”  poetry  from 
every  rule,  he  completely  divorces  reason 


from  poetry.  The  thought  element  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  most  of  their  "poems.” 
They  even  make  the  astounding  conten¬ 
tion  that  "thought  is  the  bane  of  poetry.” 
Emotion  is  substituted  for  thought.  Yet 
centuries  ago  Horace  laid  down  the  pre¬ 
cept  that  "common  sense  is  the  beginning 
and  fountain  head  of  good  writing.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Father  Connell  "a  great  emo¬ 
tion  must  be  founded  on  a  great  motive 
that  is  a  great  conception.”  Instead  of  a 
great  conception  they  give  us  weak,  in¬ 
sipid  sentimentality,  passionate  and  color¬ 
ful  descriptions,  and  grotesque,  novel 
figures.  In  the  following  "poem”  by 
Witter  Bynner  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
any  aesthetic  emotion  can  be  awakened  in 
one  thinking  normally. 

Wine  is  worship  .  .  . 

Blue  peas 
Are  set  in  rows 
In  pods  of  lapis  lazuli 
When  gods  eat, 

And  though  oysters 

Are  white  as  dawn  and  singing 

From  the  sea — 

It  is  only  with  an  effort  that  a  person 
of  a  well-balanced  temperament  can  in¬ 
terpret  that  emotion  which  was  imper¬ 
fectly  interpreted  by  the  so-called  poet. 
Other  "poems”  conceived  in  morbid  ec¬ 
centricity  are  developed  by  grotesque,  far¬ 
fetched  phrases  and  voluptuous  diction. 
Still  others  give  a  tremendous  orchestra¬ 
tion  to  trifling  themes  such  as  an  ink  spot 
or  a  pencil. 

Frequently  they  become  absurdly  exag¬ 
gerated,  insincere  and  exotic.  Many  of 
them  remind  us  of  Horace’s  well-known 
picture  of  a  woman’s  head  and  a  fish's 
tail,  with  a  horse’s  neck  and  feathers  fiom 
all  sorts  of  birds,  which  he  drew  to  ridi¬ 
cule  a  certain  type  of  poem  of  his  period. 
The  impression  given  by  most  of  them  is, 
to  quote  from  a  poem  of  the  jazz  poetess, 
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Edith  Sitwell,  that  they  are  "like  thoughts 
within  an  empty  brain.”  All  seem  to 
think  that  the  virtue  of  originality  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  lack  of  thought. 

According  to  Irving  Babbitt,  author  of 
The  New  Laokoon,  "The  quest  of  sensa¬ 
tion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment,  however  much  this  quest  may,  at 
times,  assume  the  guise  of  heavenly  ideal¬ 
ism.”  This  pursuit  of  sensation  for  its  own 
sake  has  the  chief  defect  of  depriving  po¬ 
etry  of  its  virile  qualities  which  so  power¬ 
fully  move  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  more  successful  the  writer  is 
in  the  pursuit  of  sensation  for  its  own 
sake,  the  more  closely  his  impressions  are 
likely  to  be  related  to  the  side  of  man  and 
his  outer  nature  that  is  fugitive  and  super¬ 
ficial,  and  the  farther  away  they  are  likely 
to  be  from  the  human  element  which  is 
of  permanent  appeal. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
verse  of  the  better  class  of  jazz  poets  is 
at  least  emotional  as  well  as  pictorial. 
Their  figures,  though  fantastic,  are  very 


expressive  and  their  descriptions  are  at 
times  a  riot  of  color.  The  jazz  poetry  of 
Yeats  and  of  Osbert  Sitwell  is  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  for  its  visual  suggestiveness  as 
it  is  for  its  intellectual  vacuum. 

These  colorful  words  and  phrases  to  a 
certain  extent  are  entirely  legitimate.  But 
when  they  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son,  when  vivid  images  are  substituted 
for  ideas,  when  words  are  used  merely 
for  unique  imaginative  effect,  and  when 
sensation  takes  the  place  of  the  thoughr 
element  in  poetry,  the  result  is  a  failure 
in  carrying  out  the  first  purpose  of  poetry. 
And  failing  as  it  does  in  two  of  the  four 
essentials  of  real  poetry,  jazz  poetry  can 
never  be  seriously  considered  poetry. 

It  is  true  that  jazz  poetry  has  found 
more  favor  with  the  sensation-craving 
magazine  publishers  and  the  parlor  dilet¬ 
tanti  than  with  the  cultured  public.  Yet 
the  presence  of  the  new  spirit  in  poetry 
should  not  alarm  us,  for  jazz  poetry,  just 
as  jazz  music,  will  soon  disappear  into 
oblivion. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

(i Continued  from  Page  4) 

is  the  tendency  of  our  times ;  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Boston  College,  recognizing  the 
fact,  have  now  determined  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  Hence  the  existence  of  our  college 
paper.  There  is  need  of  but  little  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  the  advisability  of  such  a 
step  in  our  case;  rather  should  they  have 
recourse  to  argument  who  would  oppose 
the  undertaking. 

But  first,  that  all  ambiguity  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  we  shall  explain  the  signification 
which  we  attach  to  that  much- abused  term 
— college  paper.  Of  old,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  it  meant  a  series  or  collection  of 
literary  productions  by  the  students;  but, 


consonant  to  that  rigid  law  which  ordains 
that  all  things  human  must  undergo  per¬ 
petual  change,  it  has  come  to  mean  an 
advertising  sheet,  in  which  a  space  is 
sometimes  found  for  scintillations  from 
the  college  wits.  But  we  who,  in  the 
wildest  flights  of  fancy,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  reach  that  dizzy  height  where  college 
wits,  like  poets’  muses,  wander  unre¬ 
strained,  are  forced  to  beat  against  the 
stream  of  progress  and  return,  in  practice, 
to  that  "olden  time”  when  college  papers 
aimed  at  worth,  not  wit.  We  aim  at  lit¬ 
erary  excellence,  to  fit  ourselves  to  cope 
with  the  world  of  thought;  and  know  no 
better  means  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end,  than  the  publication  of  such  a  paper 
as  we  have  described.  For  the  knowledge 
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that  our  thoughts  are  to  appear  in  print; 
that  our  writings  are  to  be  scrutinized  by 
the  "outside”  world,  cannot  fail  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  English  composi¬ 
tion — a  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
we,  as  a  body,  are  but  too  prone  to  dis¬ 
regard.  Let  us  fancy  a  student  who  spends 
days  and  months,  and  even  years,  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  master  the  principles  of  some 
foreign  tongue,  and  yet  hardly  thinks  of 
devoting  an  hour  to  the  study  of  that 
language  which  alone  must  ever  be  the 
vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  He  goes  forth 
into  the  world,  his  memory  stocked  with 
the  technicalities  of  Latin  or  Greek  gram¬ 
mar,  to  excite  the  amazement  of  society, 
that  one  so  dull  in  conversation,  so  ig¬ 
norant  of  everything  relating  to  history, 
to  letters  and  to  taste,  can  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  a  liberal  education  and  an 
academical  degree.  He  may  have  ideas; 
but  it  is  only  by  practice  that  one  acquires 
a  facility  in  expressing  them.  It  is  only 
when  he  endeavors  to  put  his  thoughts 
on  paper  that  he  finds  how  difficult  it  is  to 
clearly  conceive  them — to  bring  into  play 
the  intelligence,  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  read  our  conceptions.  Then, 
too,  does  he  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  fit 
his  words  to  his  thought;  to  unfold  its 
genesis  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
receive  it  as  it  lives  in  his  own  brain; 
and,  in  an  essay,  to  arrange  and  coordi¬ 
nate  the  ideas  so  that  the  whole  may  have 
logical  connection  and  unity.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  one,  however  indifferent 
about  the  affairs  of  his  college,  who  will 
not  readily  confess  that  the  character  of 
the  paper  we  have  named  must  necessi¬ 
tate  the  most  careful  study  of  the  English 
language;  and,  since  it  will  then  be  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  the  fastidiousness  of  the  age 
requires,  ought,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
claim  the  support  of  every  true  student. 
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Other  and  weighty  reasons  which,  were 
it  not  that  we  have  consumed  too  much 
space  already,  we  would  gladly  now  set 
forth,  are  not  wanting.  Yet  one,  at  least, 
we  will  venture  to  bring  forward.  One 
of  the  first  stepping-stones  to  success,  after 
a  person  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
is  that  he  be  a  graduate  of  some  college 
of  high  repute.  Not  that  a  man  who  is 
destitute  of  ability  will  succeed  in  life, 
solely  because  it  is  his  good  fortune  to  be 
a  graduate  of  a  great  college;  but  a  man 
who  has  ability,  will  often  find  that  the 
obscurity  of  his  college  is  a  hindrance  to 
success,  until  his  own  worth  has  become 
known.  Who,  then,  can  fail  to  see  how 
great  a  benefit  this  paper,  which  by  its 
circulation,  and — may  we  also  add? — by 
its  worth,  will  cause  the  college  to  be 
more  widely  known,  must  confer  on  every 
student  who  will  call  Boston  College  his 
Alma  Mater! 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  will  result  from  the  publication  of 
the  Boston  College  Stylus.  But,  over  every 
undertaking,  unless  guarded  with  the 
strictest  care,  the  cold  and  searching  breath 
of  apathy  will  inevitably  steal,  and,  like 
an  untimely  frost,  blight  the  tender  bud 
ere  it  has  blossomed  into  brighter  hope. 
And  so,  in  coming  time,  the  ardor  of  our 
own  young  journalists  may  be  cooled — 
not  quenched,  we  trust — by  the  specious 
arguments  of  some  whom  this  dread 
malady  shall  have  attacked.  "Every  day- 
college  in  the  country  that  has  attempted 
to  'run’  a  paper,”  they  will  be  told,  "has 
failed.”  Then,  "the  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  cannot  be  compensated  by  the 
modicum  of  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
publication  of  a  college  paper.”  These 
will  be  given  as  argument. 

"Vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain.” 

Because  other  colleges  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded,  does  it  follow  thence  that  we  must 
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fail  ?  The  second  assertion  would  prove — 
if  anything — a  sordid  love  for  self  on 
the  part  of  him  who  gave  it  utterance;  or 
else  a  total  ignorance  of  the  harvest  to  be 
reaped.  Should  it  be  the  former,  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  of  no  avail ;  but  should 
ignorance  rule  his  conduct,  then  we  may 
hope,  since  we  have  shown  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained,  to  enlist  his  efforts  in 
our  cause. 

In  issuing  this  journal,  however,  the 
students  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  difficulties;  yet  they  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  their  very  fear  in  this  regard  will 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  towards 
success.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  Stylus 
will  equal  the  standard  journals  of  the 


day.  The  articles  may,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  be  wanting  in  thought;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  crude;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  end  for  which  the  paper 
is  issued  may  still  be  attained.  We  shall 
consider  it  the  domain  in  which,  with 
confidence  in  the  kind  indulgence  of  our 
friends,  we  may  take  out  first  faltering 
steps ;  in  which  we  may  learn  to  walk  the 
paths  of  literature  so  that  in  after  life  we 
may  run,  and,  perchance,  keep  pace  with 
the  best  writers  of  our  time.  It  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  which  though  humble,  will,  if 
well  made,  place  us  on  vantage  ground 
for  the  future.  We  hope,  then,  that  our 
efforts  will  merit  the  approval  of  our 
friends. 


To  My  Mother 

By  THOMAS  L.  GANNON  ’  1 3 

Ah,  fain  would  I  tell  of  the  love  that  I  bear  thee 
For  all  the  long  years  thou  hast  watched  over  me, 
But  nothing  I  find  with  which  to  compare  thee, 

And  vain  are  my  longings,  O  cuisle  mo  croidhe. 

Thine  eyes  are  as  tender  as  those  of  an  angel; 

Thy  hair  like  the  night  mist  that  sleeps  on  the  sea; 
Thy  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  soft-stealing  zephyr 

e 

That  sighs  e’er  the  sun  sets,  dear  cuisle  mo  croidhe. 

The  shadows  of  evenings  are  resting  upon  thee, 

And  soon  must  thou  linger  no  longer  with  me; 

My  path  is  so  cheery,  and  thine  is  so  weary, 

I  would  we  could  change,  mother,  cuisle  mo  croidhe. 

Note — “Cuisle  mo  croidhe”  (Gaelic),  pronounced  cushla  ma 
cree;  literal  translation,  “Vein  of  my  heart.” 
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The  Tyranny  of  Nemesis 

By  WILLIAM  F.  McGRAIL  ’  1 4 


A  story  of  murder  and  madness. 


T>ACK  in  town  again  after  a  month’s 
-■“*  trip  through  the  states,  I  entered  the 
silent  room  of  the  Bachelor’s  Club.  That 
grim  almost  bare  room,  where  the  golden 
melody  of  silence  is  never  jarred  by  the 
brass  discords  of  speech,  always  appealed 
to  me,  and  as  it  was  usually  deserted  it 
was  a  pleasant  refuge  from  noisy  friends. 
The  place  was  usually  deserted,  as  I  said, 
and  so  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  occupied. 
"Some  new  member,’’  I  said  to  myself, 
for  I  could  not  place  the  haggard,  worn 
face  that  looked  like  a  Dore  etching,  or 
rather  like  the  "unhappy  master’’  over 
whom  the  Raven  gloated.  He  may  have 
seen  me,  but  his  dry,  lack-luster  eyes, 
over  the  black  rings,  mirrored  no  sign  of 
recognition.  As  I  slumped  into  the  chair 
I  heard  a  sigh  and  could  see  him  turn  his 
head  wearily  to  the  wall. 

For  awhile  I  gazed  idly  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  our  Cana¬ 
dian  Indian  summer.  And  finally  my 
mind  came  back  to  the  last  revel  at  the 
club  before  my  departure.  Marriage  is 
the  only  bolt  that  irretrievably  locks  the 
door  of  our  club.  The  first  step  in  shoot¬ 
ing  the  bolt  is  the  trial.  The  prospective 
Benedict  is  to  refute  the  charge,  if  he  can, 


of  the  club’s  attorney — whom  they  some¬ 
times  call  the  "advocate  of  the  devil.” 
The  members  are  empaneled  as  jurors, 
and  with  them  rests  the  verdict.  Well,  that 
evening,  Etienne  de  Clautot  was  on  trial. 
He  was  a  quiet,  companionable  chap,  but 
he  had  fallen  into  the  net.  He  told  a 
story,  all  moonlight,  music,  and  flowers, 
that  would  have  been  all  right  for  a  poet 
in  the  spring,  but  hardly  suitable  to  a 
young  attache  at  the  embassy  when  one 
especially  thinks  of  and  prays  for  the 
souls  in  Purgatory. 

One  night,  on  a  hunting  trip,  he  was 
just  frying  his  bacon,  when  he  heard  the 
sighing  of  a  violin,  clear  and  soft,  over 
the  thud  of  the  waters  pounding  on  the 
rocks  below.  Then  he  saw  his  oxeyed, 
golden-haired  dryad,  playing  like  a  siren, 
crooning  to  herself  softly.  When  she 
spied  him  she  fled,  like  the  native  child 
of  the  forest.  And  he — why  are  they  so 
blind? — well,  it’s  the  old  story  of  the 
moth  and  the  flame.  When  will  they 
learn  that  the  flame  isn’t  worth  it?  He 
lingered  on,  and  the  moon  did  the  rest. 
He  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  cottager.  That  was  sub- 
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stantially  the  story  he  told  before  the 
jury,  only  he’s  French;  that’s  why  he’s  a 
poet,  I  suppose.  The  jury  decided  against 
him,  so  he  had  to  give  a  dinner,  to  which 
we  all  repaired,  clad  in  mourning.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  club,  then  led  from 
the  room  amid  our  groans  and  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  a  band  of  mourning  was  put 
around  his  name  on  the  list. 

Here  my  ruminations  were  interrupted 
by  the  brisk  entrance  of  the  little  re¬ 
porter.  Taking  me  by  the  arm  he  led  me 
out,  and  when  we  had  seated  ourselves 
he  was  still  talking  with  the  volubility  of 
his  class.  He  was  just  beginning  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  end  of  his  soliloquy  when  a 
new  topic  suggested  itself — my  friend  of 
the  silent  room. 

"You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  haven’t 
heard?  Why,  it’s  been  on  everybody’s 
lips.  You  don’t  know  who  he  is?”  Here 
he  brought  me  over  to  the  list  of  names, 
and  pointing  to  one  whose  band  of 
mourning  had  been  partially  erased,  he 
said  dramatically,  "He  is  Etienne  de 
Clautot !” 

"What!”  I  exclaimed.  "I  thought  he 
was  married.  His  escape  doesn’t  seem  to 
float  him  on  angel  wings  of  elation.” 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  he  would  have  been 
happier  married.” 

"Impossible,”  I  snorted  cynically. 

"Well,  you  saw  the  erasure  around  his 
name,  and  how  badly  it  looks?  Well,  I 
guess  his  heart  is  in  the  same  way.  I’ll 
tell  you  why  that  erasure  was  made.” 

"The  beautiful  dryad  of  the  deep 
brown  eyes  and  the  golden  hair  was  the 
daughter  of  two  peasants — the  happiness 
of  their  old  age.  They  were  poor,  par- 
bleu,  they  were  poor!  The  old  farm 
brought  no  money,  and  their  old  shoulders 
were  stooping  under  the  burden  of  debt. 
Pierre,  their  stalwart,  sturdy  son,  had  left 
the  little  house  on  the  mountain  side  to 


go  down  to  the  United  States — to  make 
his  fortune.  And  he  would  make  one  and 
return,  he  had  promised  his  mother  as  she 
wept  over  his  departure.  Every  evening, 
just  before  sunset,  as  the  father  and 
mother,  supported  by  Marie,  climbed 
higher  up  the  mountain  side  to  look  down 
into  the  valley  below  for  any  sign  of  his 
return,  a  smile  would  light  up  their  old 
faces,  a  smile  like  the  fragrance  hanging 
over  a  dying  rose.  Their  faces  would  for¬ 
get  for  a  moment  their  wrinkles,  but  as 
their  old  eyes  saw  no  sign  in  the  valley 
the  smile  would  disappear  like  a  rainbow, 
and  the  wrinkles  would  come  back.  And 
every  night  when  they  said  the  rosary 
they  always  prayed  for  him.  They  knew 
that  le  bon  Dieu  would  send  him  back, 
and  then  his  strong  hands  would  fix 
everything.  And  Marie,  too,  prayed  fer¬ 
vently  for  his  return,  for  she  could  not 
leave  her  parents  for  her  lover. 

"Then,  one  evening,  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  floated  a  rollicking,  gay  hunter’s 
song,  and  soon  the  jaunty  singer  disclosed 
himelf.  Could  he  get  a  drink?  Monsieur 
certainly  could.  Would  the  old  gentleman 
accept  a  little  of  his  tobacco?  The  old 
gentleman  would.  And  so,  over  their  to¬ 
bacco  the  two  men  chatted  and  grew 
familiar,  and  night  came  on.  Would 
Monsieur  spend  the  night  under  their 
humble  roof?  Monsieur  would.  Quite  by 
chance  a  huge  roll  of  bills  dropped  from 
Monsieur’s  pocket;  he  carelessly  picked 
it  up.  Monsieur  was  a  man  of  wealth? 
Oh,  at  last  we  have  Monsieur’ s  favorite 
subject:  himself  and  his  wealth.  He  di¬ 
lated  on  his  wealth  until  the  eyes  of  the 
old  folks  glistened,  not  with  cupidity,  but 
rather  with  resignation.  How  had  Mon¬ 
sieur  come  ?  Over  the  mountains  ?  Would 
not  his  friends  expect  him  back?  Bah! 
he  had  no  friends;  no  one  knew  where 
he  was.  He  had  lost  his  way. 
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"The  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  afraid 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  That  night 
they  neither  climbed  the  mountain  nor 
said  the  rosary.  Instead,  the  old  couple 
plotted  murder — they,  who  had  always  led 
the  lives  of  saints.  But  the  stranger  had 
much  money,  and  they  needed  it,  oh,  so 
badly. 

"The  next  afternoon  Marie  Poillet 
went  down  to  the  village.  The  first  one 
she  met  was  the  old  cure.  'Oh,  Marie,  I 
suppose  you  are  as  happy  as  a  lark,  now 
that  Pierre  has  come  home!  I  am  the 
only  one  that  knows  it  besides  the — ’ 
Here  the  old  cure  got  a  shock.  How 
could  his  little  Marie  act  like  this?  To 
run  away  madly,  like  this.  It  was  un¬ 
heard  of!  He  was  beginning  to  fume, 
and  then  he  remembered  he  had  not 
known  Pierre  until  he  had  disclosed  his 
identity.  Perhaps  Pierre  had  played  a 
harmless  little  trick  on  the  old  couple  by 
going  into  ambush  behind  his  beard. 
Marie  was,  of  course,  hastening  home  to 
break  the  glad  news. 

"Up  the  steep,  tortuous  path  she 
climbed,  running  where  she  could,  cutting 
through  the  bushes,  where  the  brambles 
tore  her  hands  and  dress.  Her  breath  was 
coming  now  through  her  burning  throat 
in  little  fitful  gasps.  Stray  strands  of  hair 
fell  over  her  flushed  cheeks,  only  to  be 
brushed  impatiently  aside.  One  thought 
was  gnawing  in  her  brain:  would  she  get 
there  in  time?  She  ejaculated  a  short 
prayer,  and  ran  the  faster.  At  last  she 
reached  the  house,  and  harvesting  her 
breath  for  a  moment,  she  cried,  'Pierre!’ 

"The  old  people  were  standing  on  the 
spray-soaked  cliff,  the  dull  pound  of  the 


waters  reverberated  like  distant  thunder. 
Marie  stumbled  on.  'Where  is  Pierre?’ 

"  'Pierre  lies  dead!’  came  from  two 
troubled  throats  at  the  same  moment. 

"  'But  the  stranger  Monsieur  was 
Pierre.  The  cure  told  me.’ 

"  'Mon  Dieu,  he’s  dead!  What  have  I 
done!  Pierre,  my  son!’ 

"And  then,  while  tears  coursed  down 
his  cheeks,  the  old  man  laughed  hysteri¬ 
cally.  His  wife  fell  down  on  the  rock  in 
a  swoon;  she  was  stunned  by  the  concus¬ 
sion  on  the  rock.  A  wild  light  of  frenzy 
leaped  into  his  eyes.  Still  laughing,  he 
jumped  from  the  cliff,  emitting  a  shrill, 
weird  scream  as  he  hurtled  to  his  death 
on  the  rocks  below.  Marie  was  laughing 
and  sobbing  hysterically.  She  peered  over 
the  cliff,  and  could  descry  two  bodies.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  tensely  drawn.  As  she 
looked  at  her  mother’s  prostrate  form,  a 
dry,  hard  sob  choked  in  her  throat.  Turn¬ 
ing  almost  fiercely  on  the  form,  which 
seemed  dead,  she  rolled  it  with  super¬ 
human  strength  to  the  edge  and  let  it  fall. 
'Follow  them,’  she  screamed  venomously. 
Then  she  laughed,  hollowly,  mirthlessly, 
like  a  demon.  Her  lover  found  her  on  the 
cliff  at  twilight,  her  golden  hair  flying  in 
the  wind,  the  damp  spray  on  her  cheeks, 
muttering  incoherently  and  playing  her 
violin.  And  there  was  an  ever-recurring, 
weird  note — her  father’s  scream  wildly 
vibrating  above  the  thud  of  the  waters. 

"That’s  why,”  he  concluded,  "we  ad¬ 
mitted  Etienne  into  the  club  again.  All 
he  has  since  done  is  to  sit  like  a  grim 
specter  in  the  silent  room  all  day,  but  at 
twilight  he  plays  on  his  violin  the  love 
he  learned  from  Marie — a  wail.” 
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